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SHALL WE HAVE TO ABANDON WHEAT GROWING 
IN WESTERN NEW YORK? 

Owrne chiefly to the depredations of the weevil— 
or more correctly the wheat midge (Cectdomyia tritict) 
it is feared that wheat culture will have to be given 
up in Western New York, at least fora few years — 
The subject is one of great importance, and is at- 
tvacting some attention. At the late meeting of the 
Farmers Club of Monroe County, the question for 
consideration was, “ What substitutes for the Wheat 
crop can be adopted with the most profit in this 
county?” The fact that such a subject should be se- 
lected for discussion at two successive Farmers’ 
Clubs in a county which, according to the census of 
1845, produced more wheat per acre than that of any 
other county in the State, and a greater number of 
bushels in the aggregate than the whole five New 
England States, is well calculated to create alarm.— 
Is it true that wheat culture must be abandoned in 
Western New York? We thinknot. We are well 
aware that the midge has done serious damage to the 
wheat crop in this vicinity for the past few years; 
still we believe the extent of the injury has been over 
estimated. In 1855, we should have had a full aver- 
age crop of excellent wheat had it not been for the 
rainy weather which set in jvst as the crop was ready 
to cut, and which continued for nearly a fortnight, 
causing the grain to sprout to an extent never before 
known in this country. One of our most experienced 
millers estimated that at least three-fourths of the 
crop was destroyed in this way; and from careful ex- 
amination of the crop in several counties at the time, 
we believe theestimate is none too high. This grown 
wheat was used for seed to a great extent, in the fall 
of 1855, and the crop of last year suffered materially 
ia consequence. The failure of the wheat crop in 
1855-6, therefore, cannot be ascribed to the depreda- 
tions of the midge alone, but, in some degree at least, 
to causes which are of unusual occurrence. . 

While this is true, we cannot close our eyes to the 
fact that the midge has made serious havoc with the 
wheat crop in some sections. On one field in this 
vicinity, which came under our own observation, last 
year, at least one-half of the crop was destroyed; but 
this took place on land whieh was too low and too wet 
to grow a good crop of wheat, even under the most fa- 
vorable circumstances. On another field on the same 
farm, where wheat was sown on good, dry, well-pre- 
pared soil, a little over twenty bushels of good wheat 
was obtained peracre. So far as we could judge, 
the midge in‘ured one nearly as much as the other. 





Had not the midge injured either of the fields of 
wheat, the one would have produced a crop of 10 
bushels, and the other a crop of 25 bushels per acre. 
The midge destroyed 5 bushels per acre on both 
fields, and left, on the low, wet land, 5 bushels, and on 
the good land, 10 bushels per acre. The midge de- 
stroyed as much wheat in both cases, though it took 
half the crop on one field, and only one-fifth on the 
other! 

There may be instances where the midge has destroy- 
ed more than five bushels per acre, but we think that 
in this neighborhood, except under very unfavorable 
circumstances,this was the extent of the y Bons Now, 
while a loss of five bushels per acre causes uo trifing 
diminution of the profits of even an unusually large 
wheat crop, yet it is evident that the loss is far less 
under a good than under a poor system of cul- 
tivation. It seems to us, therefore, that instead ef 
looking for substitutes for the wheat crop, we should 
endeavor to ascertain the most economical means of 
increasing the fertility of our farms, and of coneen- 
trating more labor and manure on those portions of 
the farm best adapted to wheat culture. 

On the farm of Mr. E. 8. Haywarp, of Brighton, 
in this county, results were obtained, last year, even 
more favorable to “high farming” than in the in- 
stance already mentioned. He obtained his seed 
from Canada (where the harvest weather of 1855 wes 
propitious, and the wheat was not injured as in this 
neighborhood,) and sowed two bushels per acre, on 
naturally good, dry wheat soil ene in the best 
manner. From the quantity of shrunken grains, it 
was estimated that the midge destroyed about five 
bushels per acre, and yet the crop yielded over thirty 
five bushels of very superior wheat per acre. The 
midge in this instance destroyed as much wheat per 
acre as in the first case mentioned, where it eat halt 
the crop, and yet here only one-eighth of the crop 
was lost. 

We are well aware that it has of late years been 
fashionable to recommend “High Farming” as a 
remedy for every evil that affects the farmer; and 
though we have more than once shown the absurdity 
of such recommendations, it is evident to us that the 
best means of alleviating the fearful injuries caused 
by the wheat midge will be found in a better system 
of cultivation, or if you will excuse the term, in 
“ High Farming.” 

It is well known that early wheat is less liable to 
injury from the midge than that which matures later. 
The reason for this is well known, and we need not 
allude to it here. On this account early sowing is 
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generally recommended, and has been attended with | we could bring our wheat to maturity a week earlier 
success; but early sown wheat is more liable | than usual, we should have little to fear from the 
to injury from the Hessian fly than late sown.— ravages of the midge. We are not, bowever, about 
Early sowing, therefore, cannot be adopted in all ca- to recommend the farmers of Western New York to 
sea. The object of the wheat grower, it would seem, | use guano,—at the present price of guano it would 
should be to increase the early maturity of the berry, hardly be profitable, uoless wheat commands a high 
or to accelerate the elaborating processes after the price. We must supply the soil with the elements of 
grain is formed. Anything which increases the | guano from natural and more economical sources— 
healthy growth of the wheat is favorable to this ‘The plan we have recommended,—growing more 
result. Gaderdraining is one of the great pre-| roots, clover, peas, &c., and feeding more stock on 
requisites on all land that is not naturally nitrogenous foods—will be an approximation to this 


drained. The next thing is to supply the plants with | 
appropriate food. In saying this we would guard 
against a vopular error. The food of wheat is com- 
posed of the same elements as that of other plants, | 
and, in one sense, therefore, the food of wheat is the 
same as the food of other plants. So of the food of | 
animals, however diverse in form and characteristics 
it may be, it is all composed of the same elements — 


object. Peruvian guano is nothing more nor less 
than the excrements of birds living on highly nitro- 
genous food; namely, fish. The excrements, as we ex- 
plained in an article on “Barn Yard Manure,” in last 
number, may be considered as fish with nearly all 
the carbon extracted from them by the processes of 
nutrition. Wheat needs but little carbon in its food, 
and a large quantity of ammonia, and hence guano is 


The food of the gentle lamb and the food of the | one of the very best manures that can be used for 
fierce tiger are composed of the same elements, but | wheat. Now fish, in their natural state, may be, and 
still there is a vast difference between grass and flesh. | unquestionably are, very beneficial as a manure, but 
So the food of plants is composed of the same ele-| any organized matter is not as natural a manure as 
ments, though there is unquestionably a great differ-| the excrements obtained from the consumption of 
ence between the appropriate food of wheat and of such matter. Animal life cannot exist on inorganic 
many other agricultural plants A carniverous ani- matter, and plants cannot live on organized matter. 
mal would not remain long in health if fed on vegeta- | The lifeless substances of earth and air, are organized 
bles, neither can we expect wheat to attain its maximum | by plants, and are thus made capable of sustaining 
healthy growth unless fed on its most appropriate | animal life, with all its pleasures. 1t is true that there 
foed. What that food is, thanks to the experiments | are plants which appear designed to furnish by their 
of Lawes and Boussingault, is now pretty definitely decay matter for the support of plants of a higher or- 
understood. | ganization, but there are few if any agricultural 


The appropriate food of wheat abonnds in ammo- | plants which properly belong to this class It is 


nia, and is comparatively deficient in carbonaceous 
matter. It als contains less available potash and 
phosphates than is required in the appropriate food | 
of clover and turnips. It should be the aim of the | 
wheat grower, therefore, to increase the amount of 
ammonia in the soil without increasing the quantity | 
of carbonaceous matter. We have frequently stated | 
how this can be most econom‘cally attained. Grow. 
clover, peas, beans, turnips, ruta bagas, mangel wur- 
zel, beets, carrots, parsneps, artichokes, lupins, and 
such other crops as obtain a large amount of ammo- 
nia from the atmosphere; feed these crops out on the 
farm to animals, and if grain is fed to them in addition, 
let it be such as, other things being equal, contain the 
largest quantity of nitrogen; (see table in last num- 
ber, page 10) husband the manure so as to retain all 
the ammonia, and this will furnish the wheat with ap- 

riate food. 

he object of the wheat grower, we have said, should 
be to increase the early maturity of the berry. For- 
tunately, an increase of the appropriate food of the 
wheat plant seems to have this effect. James Cairn, 
of Beldoon, Scotland, dressed a fifty acre field of wheat 
with 224 tbs. of Peruvian guano per acre, at the time 
the seed was sown imthe fall, leaviug an acre in the 
centre of the field without guano. The product at 
harvest was, without guano, 254 bushels per acre, 
weighing 60 ths. per bushel; with guano, 32 bushels 
per acre, weighing 63 tbs. per bushel. 

What we wish to call attention to, however, is not 

par Bag wheat — guano, or the superior 

ity of ¢ in on the guanoed portion of the 
feld, bat to this remarkable fact; 4 agit without 
guano in the centre of the field, was a week later in 
ripening thas where the guano was used. 

We think most farmers will agree with us that if 





contrary to the economy of nature to use plants which 
are capable of sustaining animal life for the purpose 
merely of furnishing food for other plants. It is rea- 
sonable to suppose, therefore, that decayed vegetable 
plants do not furnish as healthy food for the high or- 
der of plants as the excrements of animals living 
on these plants. For this reason, while we are 
earnest advocates for the extensive cultivation 
of clover on all wheat farms, we think it is con- 
trary to the laws of nature to plow under such a 
large amount of matter capable of sustaining animal 
life for the simple purpose of furnishing food for the 
following wheat crop. Manure furnished by decayed 
clover is not as appropriate food for wheat as the ex- 
crement of animals living on clover. It contains too 
much carbonaceons matter, and while the nitrogen of 
of the clover furnishes, by decay, the required ammo- 
nia—and this ammonia not only increases the crop, 
but accelerates early maturity—the carbonaceous 
matter (forming over four-fifths of the clover) is of 
little manurial value, and at the same time has a 
tendency to retard the ripenin esses. 

_:In order to enrich the we refore, and at the 
same time increase rather than retard the early ma- 
turity of the crop, we would recommend to grow as 
much or more clover than at t, and instead of 
plowing it under to convert the orgunized carbona- 
ceous matter into beef, mutton, cheese, butter, wool, 
&c., and t> return the ammoniato the soil in the form 
of manure. 

We cannot oring ourselves to believe for a mo- 
ment that we shall have to give up wheat culture in 
Western New York. It is true that in the Eastern 
States, and in the eastern counties of this State, wheat 
culture has been to a great extent abandoned. The 
soil there is not and never was a good, natural wheat 
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soil, and the farmers have found it cheaper to culti-_ Rats anp Micr.—We have heard it remarked that 
vate other crops than attempt to compete with west- | these “pests of the farm” were generally more abun- 
ern growers in the production of wheat. The rava-| dant after a snowy and steady winter, like the last, 
ges of the Hessian fly, it is true, and the impoverish- and disappeared as rapidly as they came. We are glad 
ment (not érhaustion) of the soil have elso helped to | to see this confirmed by Mr. Bartert’s experience. 
bring about this result, bat the case is different with | Smape as a Manvre—Your Cheviot correspon- 
us. Our soil and climate are exceedingly favorable | dent brings forward a fact in regard to mulching po- 
for the production of wheat. There is no better tatoes, and the after wheat crop,- which would be ta- 
wheat soil in the world, and but very little ir this or| ken as a comfirmation of the value of shade as a ma- 
any other country that is as good. In fact the soil|nare. It is a fact that covering the ground closely 
which is naturally adapted to wheat is comparatively | causes a change in its character and some experiments 
limited on this continent. This fact is an additional | show that it is produced by the rising of mineral 
reason why the farmers of Western New York should | matters of a fertilizing nature from the subsoil. 
not abandon wheat cultare without an earuest effort) When moisture comes up by capillary attraction to 
to discover some method of counteracting or at jeast | the surface from any cause, it generally brings with 
mitigating the ravages of the midge. If the “ Gene- | it something beneficial to the soil. 

see country ” will not produce wheat, where shall we hace AND aoe ns tpg a te that 
look for the “ staff of life?” the manner of plowing had more to do with the re- 

While nearly all the soil of Western New York is | sult than the time, in the case stated by your corres- 
well adapted to wheat culture, there are on every farm | pondent, 8. W. The depth of the soil prevented the 
some fields that ace more suitable for wheat than oth- | full effect of the drouth, and had ALLerman’s field 
ers. We must confine the cultivation of wheat to | been plowed deeper, and with narrower furrows, the 
such land. Let the portion of the farm less favora-|sward would have rotted more rapidly. Still, fall 
ble to wheat be cultivated with those crops which, plowing had some effect, and I am glad to see that 
when consumed on the farm, furnish the most valua- sf > pg to apply eran question. 
ble manure. Let this be used to enrich the soil for EETs FoR Mitcu Cows—Though my crop of 
wheat. (How this can best be done we leave for fu-| sugar beets, this year, is hardly worth what it ‘ant 
ture consideration.) In short, sow early varieties of | me, yet I find them of high value for milch cows 
wheat on the best portions of the farm, underdrain, That they are worth more for milk than potatoes, I 
adopt a judicious system of manuring, and our word | have little doubt, for the increase in milk from feed- 
for it, wheat culture will not have to be abandoned | ing raw potatoes, seems always at the expense of its 
in Western New York. quality. S. W. says that “experiment proves that 
in their raw state, beets develope in the process of 
ITEMS SUGGESTED BY THE JANUARY NUMBER | digestior, their full nutritive value.” I cut mine, add 

— warm water and salt, and mix in buckwheat bran, 
j ee 4 Lee yey oo opted + anu- | giving = six —_ a inne kk oy 
ary, so I had a foretaste of the New Year, and some | cows. e result is very satis , though an 
thing to set me to thinking on my favorite topics— | aunt of mine, a notable butter maker, used to 
practical and scientifi¢ > meee The volume opens ow oe beet, boiled, would make as much milk as 
with an exvellent editorial on three fed raw. 

Bary-Yarp Manurt.—An examination, to acon-| Braxs ror Srock.—In your remarks upon beans 
siderable extent, of what is known—practical and | as a fallow crop, you say that to obtain the full ben- 
scientific—on this subject, has led me to the conclu- | efit of it, om f age be fed = - _ _ In this 
sion that the dung of animals possesses its greatest | country very little use is made of beans for stock— 
manurial valne when green, or before decomposition | indeed, I do not know that anything except sheep 
takes place. If the straw and corn stalks fed out /| will eat them raw. I am feeding bean straw to my 
and used as litter, were first passed through a cutter, | sheep—they eat it very readily; and in the fall, when 
the manure would be perfectly fitted at once for plow- | boiling opples, potatoes, &c., for my hogs, I put in a 
ing under the soi!l—so far as its capacity to increase | quantity of refuse beans—the screenings, of the crop 





the elements of fertility therein is concerned. As we | —which were not refused by these animals) Would 
cannot, however, apply winter-made manure imme- | it be profitable to feed beans to sheep at $1.25 per 
diately, and as the coarse straw, &c., usually mixed | bushel, the present market price? 

with it renders its handling and covering very incon-| Sprrrvo-naur 1n Horsres.—This disease, about whieh 
venient, we must study the best means to prevent loss, | J. K. 20 pam is little understood by farriers, but is 


and to fit it for use when the season for its applica- | supposed to be a partial paralysis of the nerves lead- 
tion arrives. Your system is worthy of the adoption | ing from the limb to the brain, which is the cause of 
of farmers, and it is one which I attempt to carry | the peculiar involuntary motion observed. The fol- 
out as far as my circumstances and farm buildings will | lowing remedy is simple, and has been used with suc- 
allow. Such a wheel-barrow as you describe is in| cess: Rub neat’s-foot oil over the cord on the inside 
frequent use for mixing manures—for placing as great | of the gambrel, making frequent and thorough appli- 
@ portion as is convenient under the sheds which | cations. In warm weather it is said that it will gen- 
shelter the stock. erally effect a cure, and at any time afford t relief, 

Prorits or Sueer.—Taking the estimate of Mr.| Parent Orrice Report ror 1855.—There is a 
Gonrg, ia the adjoining column, of the expense of keep- | steady improvement in the arrangement and getting 
ing sheep, the profit of Mr. Surra’s flock is about $40. | up of this document, and the volume for 1855, sent 
The rise in the market price of sheep has much more | us by Hon. H. Fisu, is the best yet issued. Brownz 
to do with it than anything made from wool growing; | is doing a good work in the Agri-ultural Bureaa, as 
though the latter seems coming up into the neighbor- | men who are interested in their labor always can and 
hood of other farm products, It may well oso. | will B—Viagara Co, NW. Y. 
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THE NUMBER OF POUNDS IN A BUSHEL, 
Tue following Table of Weights, obtained by a 
firm in this city from the Secretaries of the different 
States, showing the number of pounds which their 


laws recognise as a bushel of the following articles, 
will be of valne for reference. 

All States not included in the table, as well as 
the blanks, are regulated by the United States 
standard : 
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FEED FOR POULTRY. 





Neither fowls, nor anything else, can prosper unless 
well cared for. No observant person could have the 
charge of fowls for a month, and not be fully aware, 
at the expiration of that period, that the growth of 
the chicken, the accumulation of flesh, and the pro- 
duction of eggs may be best pro:noted by a judicious 
adaptation of the food to the object specially in view. 
That without good shelter for our birds, the con- 
sumption of food is also increased in proportion to 
the carbon thus exhausted, will be soon manifested to 
the dullest intellect. 

Grain of different kinds forming the main article of 
our poultry’s feed, at the present high prices would 
seem to indicate increased inquiry as to the relative 
value of each for that purpose. 

In estimating the comparative value of the numer- 
ous items which are more or less a portion of our 
fowls’ “ bill of fare,” let us take Indian corn as our 
standard. Now the present price of this grain is 873 
cents; barley $1 25; buckwheat 80 cents, and oats 
60 eents per bushel, Oats at this price, (30 Ths. to 
the bushel,) we would not recommend, excepting 
where some change of diet appears necessary ; but 
while the relative prices of corn stand as above, we 
should not be found among the purchasers of oats, to 
be given whole, however useful in the form of meal, 
or crushed. 

The existence of fowls would be of short duration 
were they confined, or limited to one single kind of 
food, however excellent of its kind; this would neces- 
sarily imply a state of confinement for the experiment, 
for a large variety would always be at hand. Many 
afttelés most useful for a change would, if given con- 
tinuously, prove highly injurious, such as wheat, pea- 
meal, or animal food; while others, such as barley and 
crushed oats, harmless in themselves, would either be 
refused, or else, if taken, disorder the natural functions 
of the body. 

Bat though wheat is a dearer article than barley 
it is most useful at certain periods; for nothing ex- 


ceeds it for laying on flesh, and forming muscle for 
young birds. 

Barley sprouted, and malt mixed, could, occasion- 
ally, be given with excellent effect; and it is excellent 
for poultry of all ages—and so is brewers grains, il 
given fresh and hot. Buckwheat must be of the very 
best, for samples any way stale, will be rejected; in- 
deed, we have found our poultry duinty about it even 
when accustomed to it when young; but many 
breeders find it otherwise, and use large quantities of 
this grain, which, when boiled, eppears to be more 
highly esteemed. 

ndian corn, whole or cracked, the latter probably 
is most profitable shape, we consider the most eco 
nomical, and most highly esteemed. 

Whenever flesh is to form a portion of the food of 
our poultry, we should pvefer giving it boiled, and 
not in a raw state. 

Poultry eat a great variety of food: all kinds of 
grain, and seeds, and preparations made from them; 
also, most sorts of vegetables, raw or boiled; and, it 
is well-known, they are fond of a certain quantity of 
animal food, raw or cooked— insects and worms, 
grubs and maggots, they search for and devour with 
avidity, and some persons collect these on purpose for 
them. Wheat middlings, shorts, bran, corn and oat 
meal are useful, and are profitably given in combina- 
tions, particu arly with boiled or steamed potatoes, in 
which form they afford a cheap supply of very nour- 
ishing food; but it is essential not only that these 
should be boiled or steamed, but that they are given 
warm, for fowls dislike them if given to them cold. 
In most houses there are many scraps, and refuse, 
that will serve for fowls, sueh as crumbs of bread, 
fragments of pies and puddings, and even bits of 
meat, and fish, and vegetables, such as lettuce, endive 
cabbage, spinach, chickweed and grass. 

Fowls do not judge se much by taste and smell as 
by the eye in distinguishing their food, which, when, 
first swallowed, into their crops, and after bein 
there macera into the funnel-stomach, aa 
then into the gizzard, in which it is triturated, or 
| ground, as in a mill, which appears to answer the 
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same purpose as the teeth of gant omy To assist 
this effect, fowls pick up and swallow many small 
pebbles and stones; and it is proper to lay some of 
these about in the place where they are kept. Pure 
water only should be given them, for foul or bad 
water is certain to cause disease. 

The fuulis of modern feeding, are feeding out of 
vessels of any description—throwing down large 
heaps of food,—irregularity—and too often the s ib- 
stitution of anything cheap, for that which is whole- 
some. 

Fowls are early risers. In a state of nature, all 
Birds, at break of day are in search of food, and they 
findit. What an evil it is, then, for them to be fed 
ane day at seven, next day at nine, and sometimes not 
till mid-day. A still greater evil is, to endeavor to 
make up for previous neglect by an extra quantity. 
If whole crain is fed, it is better to throw it far and 
wide, and scatter it as much as possible—among 
straw or grass, spread over the ground, making them 
work for a living, and you will see the fowls scatter 
bout in a natural way, seeking the stray grains, and 
there will none be lost. It will cost no more than 
feeding in troughs, and the condition of the fowls will 
amply compensate for the little extra trouble. 

Bewent. 
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PLOWING LAND FOR CORN. 





Messrs. Epirors—Would you please tell 8. W. 
to tell his friend Mr. Joserpn Wricnr not to plow bis 
fod land too deep in the Spring for corn. I never 

t a good crop of corn when I turned up subsoil. 

lis distillery manure was put on far too late. Tad it 
heen put on the sod about the Ist of October, it 
would have told with good effect. He had better, 
now wait until the land is plowed, and then mix the 
manure with the soil by the harrow. Sod rots much 
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A MARSH AND ITS PRODUCIS. 





Eps. Farwer:—About one-half of my farm was 
originally a marsh, its product dwarf bushes and 
cranberry vines in the centre, and a border of alder, 
wiliow, and poplar, next the highland. The muck 
covering it varied in depth from a few inches to several 
feet—the subsoil in most cases is a tenacious clay, 
though there are spots underlaid with light-colored 
sand, full of small sized eobble-stones. It was nearly 
cleared and partially drained when it came into my 
possession, but required still more labor to fit it for 
profitable tillage. 

Some attempts were made at draining and clearing 
portions of this marsh, nearly forty years ago, by one 
who still owns the largest share of it, but the want of 
descent and depth of outlet for ditches, hindered its 
full suecess. When the drains were first cut, they 
carried off the surface water, and fine crops of oats 
and hay were grown in favorable seasons. But the 
surface seemed to settle year by year, and the ditches 
soon became clogged, and the water remained on late 
in the spring, which killed cut the cultivated grass, so 
that the meadows proved of little value after three 
or four years’ cropping. Favorable results, however, 
always followed the clearing and deepening of the 
ditches, and the plowing and re-seeding of the grass 
lands, but it was not until nearly twenty years ago. 
that any part of the marsh was brought into cultiva- 
tion. 

The season to which I refer was a very dry cne— 
there was no water on any part of the marsh—and, 
late in summer, a fire caught there, burning over a 
great portion of the same; taking out bogs, bushes, 
and muck from ten to fifteen inches in depth, and 
leaving the brush, well seasoned, resting on a bed of 
ashes from four to six inches in thickness. Living 
near by, many an evening did I spend with “the 


sooner when the furrows are not laid flat,—it is bad | boys,” raking these bushes into heaps and burning 


policy to lay furrows flat for any crop. 
You know I advocate rest for land. 


you how I have managed a 17 acre field, to which | 


never applied manure, except sali and plaster, and 
I do not know that they can be called manure. I 
have taken a crop of wheat from the 17 acres, every 
third or fourth year; seeded with clover and timothy, 
and pastured it with either sheep or cattle. The in- 
tervening years under this treatment the crops of 
both grass and wheat have been improving. 1 plas- 
ter it every seventh year and some years sow a barrel 
of salt to the acre on the wheat. It is wonderful 
the amount of pasture it affords. I have sometimes 
fatted 17 large three and four year old steers 
thoroughly fat, and those wintered with hay only; and 
some years | have known it make 120 wethers very 
fat. It would not have fatted haif the stock at one 
tune. 

My last crop of wheat on this field was 31 bushels 
to the acre, notwithstanding the weevil. Considera- 
bly more than half the field was more or less injured 
by water, according to the season. It is thoroughly 
drained now, and sown with wheat. If you will visit 
me before harvest, I believe you will see a great crop 
af wheat. It is on the extreme east of my farm, and 
the highway passing along side, so that all who go 
along the road can see for themselves. Inever had a 
failing a on underdrained land, and I have no fear 
of this unless too heavy straw. Jonx Jounstoy, 

. Near Geneva, N. Y., Dec. 14, 1856. 


I will tell | roastin 





them, with the logs which had lain in the muck, 
g green corn by way of interlude. In course 
of the fall, some thirty or forty acres were cleared, 
and all that pert I now own wes thus burned over.— 
During the winter it filled up with water and formed 
a grand skating pond, attracting from miles around 
those fond of that exciting exercise. In the spring, 
we found the ashes well leached, as the stream into 
which the water drained showed for miles, and, as 1 
then thought and think still, to the great loss of the 
land and its owner. Better far had the ashes been 
gathered end applied to the adjacent upland. 

When the marsh became sufficiently dry (the 
ditches had been cleared and deepened but a year or 
two before) the land was plowed and sown to oats, 
barley, and some portion planted to potatoes, Ah 
gave a bountiful yield, though I noticed that the 
straw became more and more liable to fall or lodge, 
and the grain lighter at each successive crop. Grass 
succeeded weil, but corn and wheat gave no product 
worth mention. But I shall make far too long a 
story if I dwell on this past history. 

My first seeding was to oats, but the wet summer 
of 1855 drowned out the greater share, so I did not 
get enough to replace the seed. Oats were again 
sown the next year, and the drouth burned them up, 
or, at least presented any decent growth, so that | 
was facetiously advised to pull them by a neighber. 
The ditches had become filled up, and the water hin- 
dered plowing and sowing until very late, and the 
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oats had scarcely got rooted when hot, dey weather 
caine, which they were unable to contend with suc- 
cessfully. 

Next season I hope for better results I have ex- 
pended much more in enlarging the ditches and dee 
ening the outlet, (in company with those owning t 
remainder of the marsh,) than I have yet made from 
my little farm, and last fall [ had the marsh plowed 
into narrow lands, and the furrows nicely opened into 
the main ditch, so that the water can pass off at once 
in the spring. The land will be fit for early sowing, 
and I shall again try oats and seed down to grass, 
hoping for more profitable returns hereafter. 1 find 
that some parts of the field, previously fall-plowed, are 
in better condition, especially where clay was turned 
up, and think that mixing muck and clay will have a 
good effect, and make a soil better fitted for our dry 
summers; while draining will fix it for our wet ones. 

It is astonisning to see the vigorous growth the mud 
thrown out of the bottom of the ditch has produced. 
There must be great virtue in it, and I have nodoubt 
that, if spread over the land, it would produce effects 
equal to the best manure. This is’partly due, [ think, 
to the animal matter it contains, for thousands of 
small fishes perished therein, as the water dried away, 
and there were also a great many little shells and 
water insects. 

The higher portion of this marsh has lain for 
several years in meadow and pasture. I plowed 
it ap last fall, and intend to plant some portion 
to corn and sow the remainder to oats and 
barley. I would like to underdrain this part, but 
must get some profit from it before I go to that ex- 
pense—though if I had the money to do it at once, I 
am quite confident that it would be the most direct 
route to the farming that pays. B. F.—Jan.. 1857. 





CULTIVATION OF POTATOES, 

Tue Potato has long held a very prominent: place 
among the necessities of man as an article of food, 
but being easily cultivated, and yielding a large re- 
turn, with slight care or labor, there seems to have 
arisen among our farmers a most culpable negligence 
in raising and propagating so useful a vegetable; 
most farmers seem to think that it is sufficient to plow 
the ground, put in any kind of seed, ren a plow be- 
tween the rows onee or twice in the season, and let 
them take their chanee. If it should be a good sea- 
son, en] they happen to have the right kind of seed, 
they have a good crop; but the contrary circumstan- 
ces, an | their potatoes are pot worth digging. Now 
if a farmer would be a farmer, it should be his aim to 

ut in his crops in such a way that he may have at 
at a remunerative return, even in a bad season.— 
For instance, in this part of Iinoie, this past season, 
moat farmers have but few potatoes, and those very 
“small potatoes,” on account of an extremely d: 
summer, while two or three, profiting by past experi- 
ence, had large and profitable crops. Their process 
was this: y ini their seed on the top of the 
ground in rows two feet apart, and covered the ground 
all over with straw six inches deep, in which t 
tatoes grew without any further trouble; for while 
the potato vine wag stoat enough to force its way 
through the straw, weeds had to hide their diminished 
beads, as the straw was too much forthem. But this 
-would only answer for very seasons; and if these 


-pentiemen repeat the process in @ very wet summer, 





they will find the boot on the other leg; for the straw 
will hold so much water that if the potatoes are not 
entirely rotted, they will be found to be only fit for 
cattle and hogs; but that can be easily remedied.— 
The plan I shall adopt will be this: Put down three 
rows of seed two feet apart in beds six feet wide, 
leaving one foot wide outside of the outer row on 
each side, and dig a trench two feet wide and nearly 
as deep between the beds, throwing the beds, just 
barely covering the seeds; then put on straw five or 
six inches deep. If it should be dry weather, the 
straw performs its office by retaining moisture; if an 
extremely wet season, the surplus water drains off into 
ar trenches. a : 

very important object in planting potatoes 
is to have cur phon: of a shod a All 
who have planted the same kind of potato a number 
of years on the same farm, know that the potato will 
ran out or get watery and hollow in the heart, and 
the evil increases every year whatever the season may 
be. Such potatoes can be restored to their former 
soundness, with the loss of only one season, in the fok 
lowing menner: Save back two or three bnshels of 
potatoes for six or seven weeks after the usual time of 
planting, say until the last of June; then plant them 
in the usual manner. They will not be ready to dig 
till a frost has wilted the vines. On digging them 
then, they will be found to be quite small; save them 
carefully till spring, and plant them at the usual 
planting time, and if the season is favorable, they 
will produce large potatees and as sound as ever 
that variety was origina'ly. Cuartes Seacarn.—Wa- 
verly, Morgen Co., iil. 


POTATOES ON CLOVER SOD, 








** No plant enriches the soil so much for potatoes as 
red clover, But a tough clover sod, turned over isu- 
mediately before planting, prevents, more or less, that 
thorough after-working of the soil, with the horse and 
hand hoe, which is essential to the production of a 
good crop. How can we get the enriching advantages 
of the clover sod without this drawback {—Eds. Gen- 
esee Farmer, March, 1856, 


Tuar clover sod iy the land well—in fact 
first-rate—for potatoes, I know from experience. But 
that there is any material difficulty in pao after 
cultivation, I have never found, though I know it is 
not quite as easy hoeing as in a mellower soil. Let 
me give you my me of growing potatocs—one I 
have practiced for many years. 

The same soil and preparation which will produce 
good corn, with me, brings a good crop of potatoes, 
and very generally the soil is fitted for both at one 
operation. I take a good clover sod, on a loamy 
soil, and apply from twenty to thirty loads of barn- 
yard manure—leaving it in heaps as drawn out, and 
spreading it immediately before plowing. Plow it 
but a few days before planting, from six to nine inch- 
es deep, taking care to make no balks, and to turn 
under the manure as perfectly as ible. I then 
harrow throughly, lengthwise the furrow, then, per- 
haps, across, so as to get the surface in as fine tilth 
as may be. But very few sods are torn up, and the 
tougher they are, the better. in my estimation. 

The ground is then marked out and the 
planted—in hills, so as to give chance for cultivatin 
both ways. I have never tried rows or drills, an 
think it would require more labor. To get the most 
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potatoes put i 4 
whole potato, but to get nice, large ones, do not put 
in more than three eyes in any Instance. ; 
The culture is simply passing through them twice | 
each way with the horse hoe and filling with the hand 
implement. IfI expect to hoe twice, I make small | 
hills at first, and finish them up on the second hoe- | 
ing. I think it would be a capital plan to harrow the 


n half a dozen eyes to the hill, or one — if tough enough, they will stand another winter and 
fill the ranks of the bony cows and unruly steers, 


which are the pests of our highways. My calves 
don't need lifling to get them up,—open the door 
and they are :eady to run and jump, and all sorts of 
“ cow-capers.” 

Y'll tell you how I keep them—and it is at a small 
expense, too. They have a stable partitioned off in 
one of the sheds, 14 feet equare, with rack and man- 


whole surface as soon asthe plauts appear, with alight | 
harrow, but have not yet tried it. 1 generally find it | ger in one corner. Their apartment is close, except 

tty mellow hoeing, am very little troubled by sods, | an open window on the east side, to let in light and 
if the plowing was done properly, and generally keep | air, and so sheltered that the wind does not blow in 
a clean surface without exira labor. | on that side three times through the winter. I feed 

After hilling, 1 find it a good plan to top dress | them good hay twice a day, oat straw and chaff once, 
each hill with a spoonfull of plaster. Have never and water them daily. It would be better if they 
been troubled with the disease, more than those who | could have running water close at hand to drink at 
plant without fresh manure, and in all cases have as | will, but thie winter water is a scarce article; our well 
good crops as are produced in the neighborhood by | is dry, and the pond frozen nearly to the bottom.— 
any course of treatment. P. B.—NViegara Co.,| Their stable is kept well littered and level, but at one 


v. Y. 


Coutrivation OF PoraTors WITHOUT THE USE OF THE 
Hann Hoz—Messrs. Evs:—In the summer of 1855 
I hit upon a plan of cultivating potatoes with as lit- 
tle labor as any I have seen recommended. The 
ground {the sward haviag been turwed, manured and 
planted with corn the year before) should be plowed 
as soon as it is dry enough in the spring, and if time 
permits allow the weed seeds near the surface to ger- 
minate. Then give it a thorough plowing again, 
mark it with a plow three feet apart each way; dro 
one medium sized potato in each cross, covering wit 
light mould about two inches deep, the seed having 
been selected carefully, using nothing smaller than a 
hen’s egg, and if twice as large, split in two, none the 
worse; neither should they be planted until the 
ground is dry, if it is in May. 

When they get out of the ground about four or six 
inches, take one horse, and a half mould board plow, 
go through them both ways, plowing two furrows in 
@ row as close to the hill as practicable, turning the 
furrows from it, and be not afraid to let the plow ran 
in, as now is the time to protect the crop from theef 
fects of drought. At intervals of about one week, 
stir the ground three times with a small plow, turn- 
ing the dirt towards the hills, kicking the dirt off with 
the foot where it pushes the tops over two much.— 
The ground by this time is thoroughly pulverized, 
and there will be no weeds except, perhaps, a few in 
the hill which are speedily removed by hand, taking 
two rows at a time. From a Youne Faruer wuo 
prerers Dicetxe Porators ro Putsixg WeEDs IN 
Autumy.— Yorktown, West. Co., N. Y. 


WIKTERING CALVES. 


Messrs. Eprrors:—As | was attending to my four 








calves, the other day, a looker-on said to me, “Why | 


take so much pains to stable your calves—many peo- 
pie let them take their chance with the other stock 
through the winter.” A mighty poor chance, I tho't 
it would be; for a farmer who would do that, would 
not take much pains for the comfort and thrift of any 
of his cattle. 

There is “a more excellent way,”—oene more satis- 
actory to the “merciful man,” and in the result which 
follows. Calves “that take their chance,” are the 
game breed which furnish crows with bait and the 
tanners with hides in spring time. If they live it 
takes all summer for them to get ready to grow again 


| time, the weather being pretty warm it got rather 
| soft, so I changed them into another shed until this 
got frezen dry again. Their coats are smooth and 
| sleek, and have a very different appearance from that 
resented late in the fall, when kept out of doors, be- 
ore I got the stable ready for them. 
| ‘[here will be a lot of first-rate manure in that sta- 
ble in the spring: former trials have convinced me 
that one load of it is worth three ef eommon yard 
manure, and it is worth while to get as much good 
manure as you can—it tells on the yield amazingly— 
and, do you know,—all you increase the product 
| sbove a eertain point (the cost of production) is clear 
profit. Then, brother farmer, give your calves a 
chance, don’t wait for them to take it—yon will find 
| itto pay in more ways than you think of Farmer B., 
| —Jan. 13, 1857. 


AGRICULTURAL READING, 





Eprrors Geneser Faruer—Having spent con- 
siderable time in getting subscribers for an agricul- 
tural journal in this neighborhood. I have observed 
| that those who have taken an agricultural paper this 
| year have never refused to subscribe for the ensuing 
|year. But where the land looks poor I always think 
| that no agricultural paper ever enters the owners 
| house, and that he reads little, if amy, but is willing to 
| do as his fathers did before him. I will give an inci- 
dent of my experience with one of that class. In 
| going my rounds, I approached the homestead of Mr. 
, and after the compliments of the day were over 
| I drew from my overcoat poet a specimen cepy of 

an agricultural journal with the request that he would 
subscribe for it, after looking it over for awhile he 

anded it back saying “ he gueseed he would’nt take 
it, for he did not believe it would be any use to him, 
for all they, (the papers,) talked about is to drain, 
lime and manufe your land, and I know that already.” 
His last wheat crop belied his knowledge of agrieul- 
tural science, for his land yielded at the rate of ten 
bushels per acre, while his more intelligent neighbor 
obtained twenty bushels per acre. Farmers must 
study if they wish to raise remunerating crops. But 
“just as the twig is bent, the tree 's inclined:” 80 be- 
gin young. 

The importance of good reading for farmers’ sons 
and daughters, is not appreeiated as it should be— 
Home must be made attractive if you wish to see 
your sons and daughters grow up intelligent men and 
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Women. And how can it be. done better than by | quiry, direct it in proper channels, and stimulate the 
faraishing good books; not works of fiction which | energies of the laboring masses. That they have 
poison ‘he mind, and leave it in a worse condition | accomplished very much in this respect during the 
than it was before, but works which contain good, sub- | last decade, cannot be denied. We are indebted to 
stantial reading. that inform and invigorate themind. | them to a great extent for the increased attentidn 
I have often thonght that it would be a good idea | which has of late been given to agricultural science. 
for farmers to expend the money they receive at the But broader and richer fields, sparkling with rarest 
agiumoal fairs for premiums, in books and papers | gems, are opening before them; all the sciences are 
alapted to their business, and let their families have | coming to their aid in clearing away the mists that 
free access to them, for the more they read the better | have so long enveloped the great truths of Agricul- 
will they be fitted to follow what Wasurxoron calls | ture; educated intellect is anxious to pay its devoirs 
“the most healihy and honorable, as it is the most | to those truths; the best disciplined minds of the age 
natural and useful pursuit of man.” D, Kyox. | are reckoned in the lists of practical Agriculturists. 

' But whatever offerings science may bring, whatever 
| discoveries she may make, actual experience must 

ma attend her part passu. 

Eps. Farmer:—Some inquiry has been made in| Upon farmers, therefore, devolves a sort of moral 
regard to the cultivation of Winter Barley, but as | obligation to give to the world, through the medium 
yet we hear no reply. It is well known thatia the | of agricultural papers, the results of their experience. 
milder districts of Europe, and even in the south of} And, dear farmer, when you experiment let me per- 
England, some varieties of barley are sown in the | suade you to do it with the utmost care and exact- 
fall. Warsexs Practical Husbandry says, “this | ness—thus the refler influence of your experiments 
tillage may be pursued in any country which is not} will be no small part of the benefit resulting there- 
exposed to severe changes of freezing and thawing from. When we can bring to bear upon the dispu- 
which produces heaving of the land; or, when the | ted points of Agricultural science the careful experi- 
earth remains covered by svow during the winter.”"— ence of thousands of practical men, we shall have 

This would indicate that it is peculiarly subject to | done much towards their settlement, and therefore, 
winter-/ill, and that the soil for it should be a well- much for the benefit of the worl, No subject offers 
drained one. The winter barley is beginning to be | a richer reward to patient investigation. Senzor. 
cultivated in Western New York, but as yet little is | 
known of its adaptation to this region. 

In southern Indiana this crop is one of the most 
profitable. It is sown the last of August or early in| Evrrors Crxrsee Farwer:—On the 5th of May, 
September among the standing corn, (so stated by a| I planted some seed of the Chinese Sugar Cane, in 
writer in the Patent Office Report) from ons to one | Tews three feet spart. It came up, and I thiuned it 
and a ‘half bushels per acre, and covered with a, ut to six inches in the row. It grew to the height 
light plow or cultivator. Some farmers, when the | of eight to ten feet. I fed part o1 it to my cows and 
corn will admit, plow it in one way and cross with | hogs, and they eat it with great avidity. On the 16th 
the cultivator. The yield is from 40 to 50 bushels | of September, I cut 40 stalks, and pressed the juice 








EXPERIMENTS WITH 1H® CHINESE SUGAR CANE 





per acre. It ripens the last of June, and is used| out by passing them through a pair of tinsmiths’ 


for feeding horses, coarsely ground and mixed with 
ent barley straw; or fed to fattening hogs, cooked 
or fermented. The barley fields are used as pastures 
for colts and calves during the winter, and afford a 
good supply of excellent fodder. 

Some winter barley was sown last fall in this neigh- 
borhood; I shall be able to give you some experi- 
ence in season for next autumn’s sowing.—B. 5. F. 





AGRICULTURAL PAPERS, AND THE DUTY OF 
FARMERS TO WRITE FOR THEM. 


AcnreutturaL Screxce is still in its infancy. 
“Darkness as darkness itself” hangs over the path- 
way of him who attempts to explore its fields In 
its present stage of development, some of its most 
important traths are incapable of demonstration. 
What one approves both in theory aud practice, an- 
other condemas. Philosophical deductions and prac- 
tival experience are arrayed against each other. And 
yet its princip'es are as fixed in their a as are 
the principles of any science; and when they shall 
have received the careful and philosophical attention | 
which the coming years are destived to bring them, | 
they will be found as demonstrable as are the truths | 
of mathematics. | 

In attaining so desirable and important a result, 
we must rely in no small degree upon agricultural 
papers. It is their peculiar province to awaken in- 





rollers; the produce was seven quarts of juice, which 
I boiled to one quart of good syrup, or at the rate 
of 1814 gallons per acre. | 

I concluded to try it again, in order to determine 
at what stage of its growth the stalks contain the 
greatest amount of sugar. On the 23d of October, 
the seed being fully ripe, and after some light frosts I 
cut up 60 stalks, stripped off the leaves and pressed 
the canes as before, but as the rollers are very small, 
fully ten per cent. of the juice remained in the stalks; 
I also spilled four or five quarts of the juice. After 
all mishaps, the result stands thus: weight of 60 canes 
102 ths.; juice 14 quarts; good molasses 54 pints; dry 
fodder 4 tbs.; seed 6 quarts. Rate per acre of cane 
49,368 tbs.; juice 1,694 gallons; molasses 332 gallons 
and 3 quarts; dry fodder 1,936 tbs.; seed. 90 bushels 
—good seed weighs 40 ibs. to the bushel. 

Farmers keep up your spirits for the sweet times 
are coming. R. D2 Deerfield Street, N. Jersey 


Remarxs.—We are much obliged to our corres 
pondent for the results of his experiments. The 
Chinese Sagar Cane is attracting considerable atten- 
tion, and it is desirable to ascertain from careful ex- 
periments what are its true merits. There seems to 


| be no doubt that in the Southern States it will prove 


useful for the production of molasses,—as it has in 
France for the manufacture of alcohol; but that it 
will be as useful for this purpose at the North as some 
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appear to imagine we think inconsistent with the laws 
of vegetable physiology. However, we hope it will 
have a fair trial. The experiments detailed above 
by our correspondent were Finade ou too small a plot 

ground, to be perfectly satisfactory. Agricultaral 
journals often contain records of enormous crops 
obtained in the way adopted by onr correspondent 
in estimating the averege production of the 
Chinese Sagar Cane, but it well known 
that no such crops have been, or can be raised, on 
anacre. Weknowa gentleman who estimated a crop 
of potatoes on this principle; he found that he had) 
almost 1,300 bushels per acre, an’ yet on digging the 
whole he obtained only 230 bushels per acre. One 
of our correspondents, some years ago raised an enor- 
moas crop of turnips, as follows: The rows were 
two feet apart, and the turnips one foot apart in the 
rows. “This gives,” said he, “21,780 turnip: on an 
acre. The turnips weighed 10 ths. each, which makes 
about 109 tons per acre.” The absurdity of such 
a method of estimating a crop is apparent to all, and 
yet whenever a new thing comes up, it is frequently | 
adopted. The last Patent Office Report contains an 
account of an enormous yield of green cern estimated 
from the weight of two or three of the hills. The 
product of Dwarf Pear trees is Sometimes estimated 
in the same way, and the enthusiastic cultivator being 
“afraid to look the figures in the face,” reduces them 
one-half, to meet all contingencies, and then finds that 
the trees will yield over a thousand dollars per acre 
annually.—Ebs. 

ee 


DOCKING HORSES A BARBAROUS PRACTICE. 
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Messrs. Eprrors:—I was considerably amused, 
and not a little gratified, to see the “ Petition of the 
Horses,” in the November ‘number of the Farmer. 
The evils against horse flesh that are there enume- 
rated are sufficiently plertiful, one would think, to 
complete the whole category. [but there is one ill 
which horse flesh is heir to, that has not been men- 


tioned ; I mean cutting off the tails of horses. | 


Whoever first introduced this barbarous practice 
deserves to have a monument of braided horse-tails | 
erected to his memory, and a leather medal struck 
off for every one of his numerous imitators. 1 have 
heard it said that the more ridiculous a custom | 
was, the more followers it woald find; and in this 
instance have come to the conclusion that it is about 
eo. Few, now-a-days, especially those who are 
good judges of horses, like to see a bob-taiied 
horse; yet, there are those who pretend to be 
great horse fanciers, (and | am sorry to say they 
are by far the greater portion of the eommunity,) 
who seem to think that a horse is not thoroughly 
“got up,” until his tail is off. 

Sometime ago I was with an acquintance of mine, 
when a friend from the country drove up to the side | 
of the road with a young horse, which had evidently | 


seen but little service. The animal was a bright | 


hay and had a long tail and mane, and to my mind | 
was about as fine a looking horse as I had seen for 
many aday. Ah! observed my acquaintance, who 
was one of the “fast” horse fanciers, what a pity that 
animal has not his tail cut off; what a remarkably | 
fine horse he would be. 

This, I regret to say, appears to be the opinion of | 
nine tenths of the owners of horse’ flesh—and as a/| 


from the looks, is it right to ent off the tails of 
hurses? 1 say, emphatically, no! In the first place, 
they would never have been put there if they were 
useless appendages, and who that has the least spark 
of humanity in his composition, when be sees a horse 
worried by goats and flies until he is almost frantic, 
does not inwardly curse the man who first brought 
into practice this barbarous fashion? But there is 
one more argument, and not the least important, 
against this practice. Cutting off the tails of horses 
weakens their strength. This is a well known fact, 
and for this reason, if for no other, the custom 
should be stopped. 

Sometime ago, I read an account of an English 
gentleman who had a splendid hunter, “ Which,” the 
gentleman remarks, “could carry me with case over 
a five barred gate.” The horse not carrying his tail 
to suit his owner, be had it taken off, and the conse- 
quence was, that it utterly ruined him so far as hant- 
ing was concerned ; for he could never after leap the 
smallest fence. 

About fifty years ago, it was customary in Fng- 
land to cut off the horses’ tails to within two or 
three inches of the roots ; but in our time no one 
would argue in favor of such close docking— 
| This perhaps is owing to our advance in humanity ; 
} and who knows but that some genius may yet as- 
| tound the world by a learned and scientific treatiae 
/on the progress of civilization as illustrated by the 
| comparative length of horses’ tails. Let us hope, 

however, that we, as a liberal and enlightened nation, 
easting aside all “old fogy” notions, will at once 
| cease, and by our example decry, such a useless and 
| cruel custom, and that the time is not many yeas 
| distant, when a “bob tailed horse” will be'as great 
/@ novelty as a long tailed one is at present. F 
A. G.— Rochester, Dec 18, ’56. 

lie 


ON RAISING ONIONS. 


| 
i 


Large, and superior, onions may be raised by the 
following process. Let the farmer take his corn cobs 
after the threshing, and throw them into some bye 
corner, to rot. After they have become thoroughly 
rotted, haul them on to the place designed for onions, 
and let them be thoroughly mixed with the soil. Or 
they may be thrown into a cauldron and burned, and 
the ashes scattered on as aforesaid. Then take and 


| mark rows eighteen inches apart, ranning north and 


south, to admit the sun, and the free use of the hoe. 
Papers of seed purchased at the store, labelled large 
red onions, are the right kind to sow. The see 

should be buried one-half or three-fourths of an inch 
deep, and the soil be well pressed down upon them. 


} 


| The best time to sow is from the 15th to the 30th of 


| April A top dressing of ashes after the seed has 
come up, is of especial benefit. The soil may after- 
wards be kept rich by applications of compositian 
from the stable, henroost, hog pens, Xe. 

The writer, by this process, has raised onions weigh- 
ing from 16 to 18 ounces, for the two last years, and 
received premiums at our Town Pairs therefore; and, 
I might add, they were far superior in size to any that 
were shown, and excited the admiration of the spee- 
tators. R. Francis, Virgil, NV. Y. 


Woald not, the crop of onions be just as good 
without the corn cobs or the ashes of corn cobs? 


matter of course, the tails are taken of But, aside | —Ebs. 
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ANOTHER ‘CHAPTER FROM EXPERIENCE.” 





Eps. Gevrser Farwer:—In the December number 
you published my account of “Two Orops and how 
they Paid,” one of them a barley crop. 1 then stated 
that other fields had done far better, and others still, 
far worse. As a specimen of the former, I send you 
a statement of the culture and product of five acres 
of barley, sown like the other, after corn, but earlier, 
and on land in better heart. The previous crop of 
corn reached fifty bushels per acre, and was planted 
after an application of seventy-five loads of barn- 
yard manure. For barley, we finished ‘plowing the 
29th of April, sowing and harrowing in on the 30th. 
Harvested the midlle of July—the product twenty 
bushels per acre. ‘The account stands as follows: 


Dr. Plowing and harrowing, $2 per day,...... $5,00 
Seed, 124% bushels, $1,25,............... 15.63 
Sowing and harrowing in,................-. 437 
PONS 5 thats S cabs 5 ewdkeabbondmals 9.00 
Threshing and marketing, .................. 7,00 
Interest on land, $50 per acre,........---.-- 17,50— $61,00 
Cr. 100 bushels of barley, sold at $1,25,.......... $125,00 


PUGS CE GOS a roidc cdi ce Veccconedec 354,00 


This crop of barley, instead of costing $1,60 per 
bushel, cost only 61 cents. It was sold at $1,25, the 
last of August; the other crop is still on hand, and is 
estimated in the statement at $1,13 per bushel. The 
seed sown cost one shilling per bush! more than this 
—having been secured later in the season. One ma- 
terial reason why the product of the crop formerly 
reported was less, was its ten days later sowing, leav- 
ing it exposed to greater injury from the drouth—an- 
other was the less favorable soil, both in character 
and fertility. Here the stronger soil prevented the 
effects of dry weather in a considerable degree—com- 
bined with the greater strength of the plant from 
earlier sowing. 

Barley is now our most profitable crop, and farmers 
who have land suited to its production will do well 
to engage in its culture. Give it early sowing, a rich 
sandy loam, and thorough preparation, and in favor- 
able seasons it will pay 200 per cent profit. I have 
known several crops to do better than that, in this 
neighborhood. Sown late, on a poor soil, it yields 
poorly, and should the season prove unfavorable, en- 
tails loss upon the farmer. Of its effect upon the 
character and productiveness of your farms we have 

et to learn; I think, however, in a judicious rotation, 
it will do them no injury. Succeeding best after well 
manured corn, it will incite farmers to better care of 
that crop, to the increase of manure by means of 
stock feeding, aud the gathering of neglected fertil- 
zers. A Yoone Faxmer. 





PRODUCTIVENESS OF HEADLANDS, 

Messrs. Enrtors:—“The best swath is always 
next the fence,” said an old man some ten years ago, 
about the time I commenced farming for myself— 
And as I sat reading the remarks of B, Niagara, on 
“ Dead Furrows and Headlands,” in the January No. 
for 1857,—(by the way, a splendid sheet, a whole 
book of itself, and worth the price of a year’s sub- 
scription,) I was forcibly Poa with the remark, and 
must state that I have often noticed what “ B” speaks 
of, and as often noticed a still greater difference where 
the headlands were left loose and mellow. I must, 
therefore, attribute it to some other cause than 
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tramping,—else why not tramp the whole field? I 
admit, that some kinds of grain need a more com- 
pact soil than others. 

As there is a perceptible difference in the grafo 
grown, on the headlands, and other parts of the field, 
it becomes us as farmers to know why this difierence 
exists. 

The reason I shall attempt to give, may be entirely 
wrong, and if so, I should be pleased if my brother 
farmers would set me right. 

The difference is attributable to the droppings of 
the farm stock, as they gather near tha fence for pro- 
tection, against the driving storm, or the scorching 
rays of a noonday-sun; to the decaying fence; to the 
mice, ground-squirrels, woodehucks, &c., that burrow 
there. committing depridations upon the standing 
grain; to the grass suffered to rot in the corners of 
the fence; to the leaves of the trees and loos: straws 
that are carried by the win |, and deposited there; tp 
the snow bank that melts away and leaves a rich 
iment of pulverized earth; to the rain and to the sun 
as its rays are re‘ected from the fence; to the careless 
farmer who suffers his ground to be heaped in this 
particular spot, to the detriment of the rest of the 
field; to the plow by that invariably stops his 
team there, for a drink, or to have a chat with the 
boy in the next field. These and many other things, 
too numerous to mention, contribute their mite to the 
enrichment of the headland—J. C. Apams, S 
mour, NV. Y. q 





DISEASE IN THE FEET OF CATTLE 





Eprrors Geyesee Farwer.—Perhaps you are 
aware there is a complaint among cattle occasionally, 
in this of the world, and it may be in many others 
I have heard of it in Canada. I do not know the 
correct name. It is not the hoof ail although it 
attacks the hind feet of cattle, and, if not arrested, 
the limb will rot off, up to the second joint of the 
leg, and the animal must be killed, or it will die— 
after it has proceeded so far as to be incurable the 
only way is to knock ir the head. 

I write this to inform your numerous readers of a 
cure we have here, although, perhaps, the remedy is 
generally known. It is to cut off the toes of the 
hind foot (in which only it appears.) about an inch 
horizontal, s0 as to open the foot sufficiently there for 
the blood to come out; then put the foot in a stock- 
ing with plenty of tar at the toe. If taken in time, 
this will effect a cure. It must be done early, how- 
ever, when the animal first shows symptoms of the 
complaint, by a frequent and slight kicking out of the 
hind foot, as if pricked with something. 

I have heard the cause attributed to poisonous hay 
such as smut. Do you, or any of your correspond- 
ents know anything about it? If so, let us have 
your, or their, experience. Camron Forp. 

Morristown, St. Law. Co., N. Y. 





Tue Saeer Rack, figured in the November num- 
ber, pleases me very much on trial. There is #o 
waste from their treading the fodder into the mal 
and snow—they eat all clean before them. I would 
not be without them for twice their cost. I was told 
that the sheep would fill their necks with chaff ineat- 
ing out of a rack—but the small depth of mine pre- 
vents this, as they cannot pull out hay without 





“standing from under” the rack. B. H. J. 
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CARE OF STOCK IN WINTER. 


Eprrors Geyeses Farnre.—What farmer is 
there who has failed to notice the vast difference he- 
tween stock, whether cattle, sheep or horses, reared 
by the industrious and carefal faruer, aad those of a 
slack and careless man who takes no pains to make 
his animals comfortable or p. oviie {hem with shelter? 
The stock buyer diseovers the difference if the farmer 
does not, and the no small difference in the price 
paid for a thin, humpbacked, poor, shivering animal, 
compared with the sum paid for a robust, lively one, 
will not fail to convince the owner which is the most 
profitable. Any farmer having more tock than he 
can keep comfortably through the winter, and keep 
them as they should be kepi, will, if he has foresight 
enough, embrace a favorable opportunity, and dispose 
of his surplus in the fall, which he can usually do to 
advantage at that season of the year, and be enabled 
by so doing to feed well what he does keep. 

Cattle should have shelter from the cold winds and 
storms so prevalent in this latitude; such undue ex- 

osure engenders disease, and will not fail to terminate 
n the ruin of a good animal. 

Young stock feel the effects of such treatment and 
it is easily detected in their stinted growth, rough 
hair, and unhealthy appearance, from the effects of 
which they seldom, if ever, recover. W. Mica. 





Cuutivation or Beans—*“ Young Farmer,” in 
the columns of the Genesee Farmer, calls for the 
experience of agriculturists in bean raising. I give 
my plan, which is as follows: After having ploughed 
and harrowed the ground smooth, take a plough and 
mark light drills, or furrows, two and-s-half or three 


Weaprorprs ror Carrie.—For the benefit and 
'comfort of those who suffer with cold fingers in tying 
and untying cattle, I would suggest, that they procure 
/acommon breast-snap, a strip of leather six inches 

long, of sufficient width to fit, and a ring for each.— 
| Riags can be obtained from old harness, bridle bits, 
| &e., or from the blacksmiths. Divide the headrope 
/near the head. Slip a ring on the part that goes 
} around the head or horns, and make it fast. Punch 
| or cut a round hole in each end of the strap, no larger 
| than the rope, pass the leather through the snap and 
| bring the ends together; put the rope, (that is fast to 
| the manger,) through the holes in the strap, and tie a 
knot in the end. Snap it on to the ring that is tied 
to the bead, and the creature is fast. The cost is 
}about 124 cents a head. ‘They are much more com- 
| fortable for the animal than stanchions, as it can back 
| and move forward, the length of the rope, can look 
| out for a comfortable place to sleep, and lie down in 
'a@ position, natural and peculiar to itself. Can be 
‘loosened or made fast nearly as quick, and with mit- 
fens on. J. ©. Avams, Seymour, M. Y. 


Seep Corn.—The best method of securing good 
seed corn, is to select a few stocks from the best part 
of the field, and husk them about two weeks after 
cutting, taking care to save the seed ears with a few 
husks on them, then braid them together in strings of 
about two dozen ears each, and hang them in a dry 
cool place, where, if the mice do not molest them, 
they may hang till Spring, in safety. W. Micu. 





SMITHFIELD CLUB CATTLE SHOW. 





Our English agricultural exchanges contain full 


feet apart; then take Marrowfat bens, which are the | accounts of the Great Smithfield Club Cattle Show- 
best I know for field planting, throw them along in | The Club was formed in 1798. The great improve- 
the furrows by hand almost as thick as peas; or atthe | ment in the early maturity, and tattening qualities of 
rate of a bushel, or bushel-and-half, to the acre, re- | the British breeds of cattle which has taken place 
membering to make allowance for ‘ he seed worm.— | since that time is rightly attributed in a good degree 
They may be covered with the plough. The best|to the induence of the annual exhibitions of this 
_ to a — a 25th of “ 7 “ 15th of venerable association. The show of stock at the re- 
une. e Marrowlat is a very early kind; growing | ¢ ibiti is i c 

and ripening sooner than aap other pod "Pull ie Tit unaedicnntt aan tie Wier ace 
before dead ripe; stack around a pole four or five! Express, a bad beast in the yard. Turn to what 
feet high in single file, roots and tops out, with bits | class you would, and nearly all were found developing 
pte age = go ae ong ye " ae ee he as Eg of “oe 7 f° we ag 

| Ww ‘ op. he writer has | ‘he first prize of £25, and a Gold Medal, as the 
learned from good authority that a man raised 20 best steer or ox, in any of the classes was awarded to 


bushels of this kind on one-fourth of an aere. 
Beans should be hoed, or cultivated, when dry, as 
hoeing when wet injures them. If kept clean with 


the cultivator, hilling them up will be unnecessary.— | 


R. Francis, Virgil, Cort. Co, N. Y., Dee. 30. 


Racks ror Feeping Sucer.—For a flock of fifty 


a three year old Devon, exhibited by Wm. Heath, of 

Ludham, also a Silver Medal to tne breeder, Joun 
| Passwore, of Bishop's Nympton, South Moulton. 
The first prize of £25, and Silver Medal, as breea- 
ler, together with the Gold Medal, as the best heifer 
| or cow, in any of the classes, was awarded to a five 
| year old cow, (which had had two calves,) bred and 


sheep, build a shed forty f et long, and twenty feet | exhibited by Richard Stratton, cf Henton. 

wide; posts fourteen feet long; double roof; inclose| The former is said to have been a very complete, 
it tight, excepting, of course, doors, &e.; divide it by | well formed animal; his breast-end not sufficiently 
a floor into two stories; the lower for the sheep and | prominent, twist good, but hips too near. 

racks; the upper for hay; racks of two boards, eight | The latter is pronounced by the Mark Lane Ex- 
inches apart, all around the shed—on the inside, of press, “the most perfect animal in the yard,” beauti- 
course; instead of drawing a rack full of hay, with a | fal both in color and frame; a deep symmetrical form 
flock of sheep in chase, all over the farm; draw your | throughout; head and horns goods, with a very 
hay on wheels, put it into the shed, in summer; in the | handsome countenance; chine and neck both slightly 
winter put it down through the floor into the racks | defective, being rather too fine in proportion to her 
qs needed; saving one-fourth of the quantity, and | great frame, but in every other respect nearly perfect; 
treating your sheep as they deserve to be. D, A. A. | stands wide and is noble looking. 

N, Westfield, N. Y. | The show of sheep wos excellent. The first prize 
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ef £20, and Silver Medal, as breeder, together with | mixture of all the fifreen varieties of wheat was sown, 
Gold Medal, for the best pen of long wooled sheep, | and this plot, produced much the best crop. 

in any of the classes, was awarded to Georce| ‘The following remarks of M. Rovsseav, in relation 
Watmastry, of Rudston, Bridlington, York. They | to this result will be read with interest: 

were very superior animals, possessing beautiful) «Now, how came it that mixed wheat was the 
forms, very full in almost every point, with admirable | finest? All the varieties do not ear at the same time; 
looks; their ramps rather short, but hips and loins | and is not thisan advantage to the earing of those kinds 
wide, thighs and legs good, chines broad, plaits re-| which, stifled if they are alone and too thick, cannot 
markably heavy, girth great, necks good and full, with | get up or consequently ripen? The mere fact that the 
very ample chest, and deep through from chine, stand | «ars do not appear at once necessarily prolongs the 
wide and well; large frames on fine legs; wool fine, | =e of flowering, and no doubt increases the chances 
an’ well matched; joins not deeply covered. of good impregnation; for if the first flower which has 

The first prize of £20, and a Silver Medal, as|10*t its pollen has not been fertilized, owing to tim 
breeder, and Guid Medal for the best pen of one year | Pee revere a “—_ i seLage ame Re capesias Wes 

a ‘ | impregnated by the pollen from a later ear. Another 
old, (under 23 months.) short wooled sheep, was | advantage seems to result from this want of simultane. 
awarded to the Duke of Richmond. g : fea earing and unequal length of stem in mixed 

The Merk Lane Express remarks: “The pen is a| wheat; and that is that the ears being less crowded get 
very superior one. ‘The form of the sheep is nearly | more light and air, and their flowers can consequent! 
perfect, but in some respects they have been slightiy | more easily expand, and are thereby alone rendere 
improved in appearance by judicious management; | more fit for impregnation. This aceords with what we 
their frames are deep and well formed, full, and broad | find in practice, for wheat which is a little thin is gen- 
throughout, but they are not very large; they denote | ¢r#lly better fertilized than that which is too thick. 
good condition, and great inclination to fatten; they| ‘* This hypothesis of more easy impregnation natu- 
have full, broad backs, and loins well covered; their rally leads to the supposition of better maturity, and 
rumps are rather short; but have wide hips, and deep, | - ‘eed pn Sng yt ENN A Wont ane — 
ee a flanks, capital pluits, chines and chest; notion. We find in these mixtures that each grain is 
eens See short—this is a decided improvement generally much finer than the grain of the same kind 
~ pep ti pe xd — Pyeng ware ar of wheat grown unmixed. Is not this owing to the 

ool heavy, and of excelent qualty, olal Hne. ey | fact that the ears, not being all on one level, are more 
sarpass those of former years, from his Grace’s well | free, afford more ‘protection to each other, and derive 
known flock. more advantage from light, and so escape that early 

“The Lord Walsingham takes secend prize, and we ripeness which we call scorching? Scorching, which 
think for a pen of equally good, and probably more is so common with very full wheat, arises from the 
profitable, sheep, being larger in frame; they are ex- | formation by the ears of a compact mass not traversa- 
ceedingly good, and prove well under careful exami- | ble by the sun’s rays, which are reflected from the sur- 
nation; they are longer in fame than their compet | 2, and hus riven (he ee withot, penetrating ta 
tors, stand rather higher, have wider and = good ‘vation, In mixtures again may not crosses be obtained, 
backs, ramps longer and better, and are heavier ani-| »),j.p under favorable circumstances, may lead to new 
mals, with equal quality of mutton; their wool is| and valuable varieties ? bs! 
finer, their necks somewhat too long, and rather thin,| «I a practical point of view, one of the greatest 
looks very handsome and good; frames, as a woole, advantages in sowing mixtures, is the removal of all 
perhaps ret compact enough; offal fine.” | uncertainty as to the particular kind it will be best t> 

Nearly all the pigs shown were of the small breeds. | select. For even if in a mixture of 15 sorts, three or 
The first prize of £10, and a Silver Medal, as breader, | four are not adapted to the soil and climate, the spaces 
and Gold Medal for the best pen of pigs in any of | which will be left by them will be readily filled by the 
the classes, above 10 and under 18 months old, was | other sorts, and even if some of these should be bad, 
awarded to J. Coats, of Hammoon, for a pen of coarse, and not fruitful, they will still be useful as @ 
“Improved Dorset.” | protection to the weaker and later kinds.” 

The Mark Lane Express says, “Mr. Crisp exhib.| ‘Turse experiments are confirmed by results ob- 
ited a very fine sow of the smail breed, weighing | tained in England, with what is known as the “ Fen- 
alive 8 cwt. 2 qrs. 8} ths [8483 sa He was = lng Wheat,” a variety a as —— 
offered, in our hearing, £19 10s. ($93.50, | About eleven years ago, a plant of wheat bearin 
a butcher.” » BS gree | three ears on a bee dn stiff and short straw — 

- ulled by Mr. Georce Hors, of Fenton Barns, BK 
EXPERIMENTS ON SOWING A MIXTURE OF DIFFER- | Lothian, Scotland, out of a quarry in his farm, on thr 
ENT VARIETIES OF WHEAT. debris of which it bad accidentally grown. The grains 
which these ears contained on being sown for a few 

The Journal d’ Agricullure Practique contains the | successive years produced enough to seed a field; and 
results of some exceedingly interesting experiments | as the wheat retained during that time the characters 
made by M. Lucren Rovssean, of Angerville, France, | which distinguished it at first, Mr. Hore sent it into 
with a view to ascertain which of several good sorts | the market as a new variety, and it is now known in 
of wheat was best adupted to the soil and climate of | every part of Great Britain. It is characterized by 
his district. Fifteen of the best varieties of wheat | a moderately large ear of even shape on a straw not 
were chosen for the experiment—grain tender andj only remarkably short, but remarkably various in 
light and the straw soft and light colored. It is of| length. The consequence of this latter peculiarity is 
little interest to us to known which of these fifteen | that its yield of grain generally exceeds the expecta- 
kinds gave the best results, but one principle of great | tion formed of it by those who see it before harvest 

















practical importance was illicited, which is as appli-| for the first time. This abundant yield is no doubt 
cable in this country, asin France. On one plot a| the result of the distribution of the ears through 
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various heights above the land; there is not that 
crowding of them which there would be if tzey stood 
all on one level. And this one sort accordingly ex- 
hibits in itself a result which can be obtained in other 
cases only by mixing two or three sorts together which 
grow straw of various lengths. 





NOTES FOR THE MONTH BY S. W. 

Tax Wearaer axp Fus.—December was the 
coldest and most snowy December we have had since 
1825; the mercury fell one night to 6 degrees below 
zero, Which is very unusual in this lake warmed re- 
region. Night before last it again fell to zero, and 
last night, 7th January, it was 8° above; which is 
very cold winter weather for this region. The outlet 
is now dammed at the lake by anchor ice, and our 
mills are short of a full supply of water. Bat thanks 
to the antediluvian age of carbonic acid gas, which 
made both ferns and trees grow, like Jonah’s gourd, 
to form coal for subsequent man, we are now blessed 
with Pennsylvania anthracite from Ithaca and Elmira, 
at the cheap price of $4,50 to $5,25 the ton, to the 
* evident dismay of the woodseller, who has heretofore 
had it all his own way. Despite the severe cold 
weather, our lemon tree is thus early in fall bloom, 
with some incipient fruit, as if to give a beautiful | 
and fragrant acknowledgement to the all quickening 
anthracite. 

Sorenuw Saccuaratom—The- Bulletin dAcclima- 
tation of Paris, has a notice in its September number | 
of the North China Sorgho a Sucre, or Sugar Mil- | 
let, from the pen of Dr. Turret, Secretary of the 
Agricultural Committee of ‘Toulon ; he says that in 
the vine growing proprietaries in that region, the juice 
of the Sorgho has been profitably mixed and fer- 
mented with the juice of the grape, and without im- 
pairing the flaver of the wine produced. He, also, 
speaks of another species of Sorgho to which Lexo- 





poLD Wray gives the name of Sorgho at ’Imphy, or 
Sorghum of the Caffres ; it is an earlier variety than | 
the Chinese, and its cereal product is more abundant; | 
hence M. Navor who grows it successfully at Marti- | 
nique, says that the grain is there ground into flour 
which is more nutritive than rice, and is preferred by 
the Coolies there to rice, as palatable food ; its leaves 
also make an abundant and excellent forage, and the 
juice of the canes, the best of ram, (tajia.) 


Frexca Aericutturat Jovrenars.—The Agricul- 
ture Pratique, of the 5th August, contains the fol- 
lowing summary articles. The Absorption of Azote, 
(Ammonia,) by Plants, Editorial. Letter from the 
Emperor on the late inundations. Cattle market of 
London. Merino’s at the great National Show of 
1856. Secretion of Ozone by planta Experiments 
on the comparative merit of Beets, for Sugar and | 
Alcohol. Great Agricultural Show at Chelmsford, 
Eng. Agricultural tour in France in 1854 among 
the Pyrenees; ‘The Maratime Pine. The bovine race | 
of Brittany and its antecedents. Remarks in the | 
Galine broods at the World’s Agricultural Show.— | 
Agricultural summary by the conducting Editor, J. 
A. Barral, for the last two weeks of July. Essay on 
the harvesting; machines exhibited at the Universal 
Show of 1856 at Paris; Ergot in Wheat. Commer- 





cial review, &c., with fine wood engravings of Pinus | 
Maritimus, cane and leaf; Prize Vow of Brittany, 


exhibited at Universal Show of 1855; Bull Breton, 
ditto; Plan of a Park for Fewls, a birds eye view 
of the same completed, &c., &c. 

Editor Barrau’s remarks on the absorption of 
Azote by plants from dew and rain, is only intended 
as an endorsement of that theory, based as it is on 
the discoveries of Berawan, pg Saussure, Bovssrx- 
GauLt, Lizzie, and others. The article on the absorp- 
tion of ozone by plants is from the pen of M. Scox- 
retrex, Chief Surgeon of the Hospital at Mentz — 
The Editor significantly remarks that many physician 
chemists have labored like M. Sconrerren ; and al- 
though he admits all the results claimed by the learn- 
ed author, he still demurs to their consequent import- 
ance to vegetable physiology ; he also omits for the 
present the physiological expose which terminates 
Sconterren’s article, waiting for experiments to verify 
his conclusions. The Editor ends his remarks by 
saying that as the learned physician of the Military 
Hospital of Mentz, does not dispute that plants placed 
iu Seltree water give off considerable oxygen dur- 
ing day light, he should certainly pardon the reviewer 
for adjourning his theory, if he accepted his facts. 


Agricultural progress in France has, undoubtedly, 
been stimulated by the Great Expositions at London 
and Paris. The Imperial Government has taken hold 
of the matter in earnest; regional fairs are establish- 
ed in the departments, the number of these fairs for 
1857, are eight; to be increased to ten in 1858. The 
fairs, (Concours,) are to be held three days; and the 
highest prize, (prime d honneur,) at each fair, is to 
be five thousand francs, wi h a silver cup to the value 
of 3,000. S. W.—Waterloo, January 10, 1856. 


Curar Boarp Fence.—The following will be found 
to be a cheap and lasting fence: Posts six feet long, 
holes dug 15 or 18 inches deep; then have the posts 
set in and well rammed. Next, throw up an em- 
bankment at least two feet high; this will make a 
narrow ditch as deep as the foot of the posts, thereby 
preventing decay. It will also drain the land consid- 
erably. Two boards—one a foot wide, the other 
eight inches, with a cap-board four inches wide, ou 
top, will be high enough for a common fence. It can 
be easily.seen that a fence made in this way will last 
longer than any other fence made of wood, and the 
first cost is but little more than a common zig-zag 
rail fence. R. W. S.—Canada West. 





A Cuzar Fence.—Being short of rail timber, and 
hedges require so much labor and patience, I have 
tried the following method of economizing, with per- 
fect success. Plow and shovel up a ridge six feet 
wide and two feet high; then lay stones or blocks for 
the ends of the rail; to set on, a foot thick or more; 
this makes it 3 feet high to the rail. Four rails high 
with poles along the middle well locked or staked, 
make it as high as eight or nine in the ordinary way. 
It should be weil banked up to the bottom rail, and 
seeded down to grass. Hogs cannot get a foothold 
to creep through, neither can cattle knock it down or 
jump over, as the shoveling leaves a deep furrow on 
each side. 


ED a 


Conpitrion Powpers ror Horses.—Take equal 
parts pulverized gentian, elecampane, ginger, and 
wild turnip. Horses troubled with cold or heaves 
should have a tablespoonful each day. 
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DEVON BULL PURITAN (283). 


“ Poriray,” the merry of Hon. John Wentworth, 
of Chicago, LIL, was bre 

Fordham, N. Y. Calved Dec. 8th, 1853. Got by 
Frank Quartley (205); dam Virtue (469); g. d. Vir- 
gin (468); g. g.d., Violet (467.) 

“ At our late visit to the farm of the Illinois Breed- 
ing Association, at Summit, Cook county, IIL,” says 
the editor of the Boston Cultivator, Sanford Howard, 
“we saw, among other fine stock, “Puritan,” whose 


According to present probabilities, the ' sion 


by Col. L. G. Morris, of | course, which has already been the scene of so many 


| similarly refined and ennobling contests, will shortly 
| behold two beautiful and high-spirited women, 
mounted on blooded running horses, flying through a 
| four mile heat!” With Porter's Spirit, “‘ we confess to 
no little interest in this business.” re our mothers, 
wives and sisters to be engaged in thus drawing the 
| country “‘ a few inches nearer the millennium” of the 
turf and its accompaniments?—Country Gentleman. 





figure is above given. We had not seen him before | ale 
since he left Fordham. He is a compact animal,) Qvanrer-Itt iv Catrie.—A correspondent writes 
with very short legs, a good handler, and, with the | us that this fatal disease is quite prevalent in some 
exception of some superfluous leather about the neek, | parts of the west at this time. and asks for u remedy. 
and a slight coarseness of the head, is very handsome. | [t usually attacks young animals, such as yearling 


Mr. Wentworth showed us several of his calves, which 
partake strikingly of the Devon characteristics.” 
ee Er - 

A Mark or Procress.—Porter’s Spirit of the Times, 
a journal devoted, as our readers are aware, ‘‘ to Field 
Sports, the Turf andthe Stage,” has frequently con- 
gratulated the country on the happy fashion just now 
so prevalent, of ladies’ riding at our County, and some 


even of our State Agricultural Shows. It last week | 


furnishes a striking example of the progress thus 
effected toward achieving what it considers the aim and 


tendency of this Female Equestrianship, viz: to “‘ help | 


make racing a national sport.” Agveeing entirely, as we 


do, in this view of the probable result of such exhibi- 


tions, we cannot neglect to chronicle all the steps taken 


toward its accomplishment. The one in question is as | 
follows: A challenge for a match of horses recently | 


appeared in the paper above quoted, from a lady, who 
has found several equally “spunky”? dames and dam- 
sels to accept it--about one of the latter of whom we 
now receive the information below: 

‘* Three times has she been a victor at the trotting 
courses of the Agricultural Fairs; on one of which 
occasions she, (at Canandaigua,) drove a black Morgan 
stallion, in harness, in the slashing time of 2.38,— 
This lady desires us to say to Di Vernon, that she is 
indifferent whether the trial be in running, steeple- 
chasing, or in trotting; and if in running, is willing to 
go in either one or four mile heats.” 


heifers, and is frequtly caused by lying on a cold, 
damp soil. Anima!s quite well the previous evening, 
| are sometimes found dead in the morning. At other 
| times they are found with one quarter much swollen, 
| attended with considerable lameness. ‘Ihe course 
| indicated is to bleed in the first instance, ualess the 
| pulse is feeble; but, previous to this, a diffusable stim- 
| ulant should oe administered, such as two ounces cf 
spirits of nitrous ether, with a drachm of camphor, 
and given with warm grael or water. The part 
should be well fomented with hot water. The other 
| variety of the disease may be ascribed to a sudden 
change from poor winter food to rich and luxuriant 
| pasture, which greatly increases the supply of blood. 
It often attacks two-year-old cattle, and is most prev- 
alent in the spring. Bleeding largely should be 
practised as soon as possible; after which the bowels 
should be opened, and the part well fomented. 


aT AEDAFs SLAPS SIS 

To xeep Meat Fresu anp Sweer.—Take’a box or 
barrel, put in a layer of sow and a layer of meat, 
anti! all is in and covered; then set it in a cold place, 
where it freezes alittle. Meat packed thus will keep 
from November to April, and be as fresh, and more 
tender than when just killed. 








Many are great because their associates are small. 
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Chautangue—Lincoln Fay, E. 8. Bartholomew, Port- 
land; A. H. Moss. 
Orleans—S. Burroughs, Medina. 
’yoming—Hugh T. Brooks, Pearl Creek. 
Allegany—Ransom Lloyd, Angelica; William Howe, 
North Almond; Jobn Atherton, Philipsville. 
Livmgston—M. Colby, Nunda; J. R. Murray, Mount 
Morris ; Rev. F. D. W. Ward, Geneseo. 
Steubm—Jndge Denniston, William B. Pratt, Pratts- 
burg; R. B. Van Valkenburgh, Bath. 
Seneca—H. C. Silsby, William Langworthy, Seneca 
Falls; George Dunlap, Ovid. 
Chemung—Uarvey Luce, Elmira; George W. Back, 
Chemung ; Albert Owen, Big Flatts. 
Schuyler —E. C. Frost, Catharine; John Woodard, 
North Hector; Dr. Nelson Winton, Havana. 
Oswego—S. Worden, Minetto; A. Stone, S. S, Gillett, 
Hinmansville. 
Tioga—George J. Pumpelly, Owego; Joha S. Nichols, 


¢ 4 a ~* . 

AHorticultural Departirent. | soereé 

_ Cortland—P. Barber, Homer; Nathan Boughton, Vir- 

paaenaeeetntead wnonnnan~ | gil; B. J. Campbell. 

ANNUAL MEETING OF THE WESTERN NEW YORK | Messrs. Barry, Ryan and Harris were appointed 
| 

















Ee 





FRUIT-GROWERS ASSOCIATION. a committee to prepare business for the meeting, and 

: reported the following subjects for discussion, which 
Tue Annual Meeting of the Frait-Growers’ Asso- | ee adopted : are 

ciation of Western New York. w in this city | . 

Suber - “or ~ New York, was held in this city | 1. Small Fruits—Which of them can be grown on an 
nuary 7th. There was a good attendance, and i 

, — . : ' . | extensive scale profitably ? 

the Association bids fair to be one of great interest! 2. Shelter of Orchards and Fruit Gardens—Is it im- 

and usefulness. The exhibition of frait. owing to the | portant, and if so, what trees, plants and shrubs are most 

failure of the apple crop last year, was rather meagre. | Suitable, and what form of plantation? | P 

Messrs. Ex.itwancer & Barry made a fine show of lvoe: Gets extiaye, in Go open of, bo 

winter pears, and there were several good collections | 4. Is it better to top graft old apple trees, or to plant 

of apples, grapes, &c. The following officers were | new ones? 

elected, or rather re-elected, for the ensuing year: | _ 5. Is it a good practice to renew peach trees by heading 





Presid: vos . them down? 

‘resident—Jonw J. Tuouas, Union Springs. 6. Winter Pears—Can they he grown profitably ? 
Vice- Presidents—U. P. Norton, Brockport ; Asa Rowe, 

Sweden; E. C. Frost. Catharine. SMALL FRUITS. , 
Secretaries—J. B. Eaton, Buffalo; H.E. Hooker, Roch-| The Currant —Mr. Barry, of Rochester, said the 

wT, , | currant was seldom cultivated properly. The com- 
Treasurer—W. P. Townsend, Lockport. /mon White and Red Dutch were greatly improved 


E-vecutive Committee—P. Barry, Rochester; T. C. Max- ini i 
well, Geneva; H. E. Dickerson, Leen; W. B. Smith, by tag v pe 5 gt “* queen Y - reply sg hr 
Syracuse; P. R. Freoff. Auburn. ; | Maquiry, he said there were several wey varieties that 
Committee on Nitive Fruits—P. Barry, Rochester ; Thos. | Wee & decided acquisition. He mentioned the White 
Grape, Cherry, and Victoria —the latter valuable on 
P’ y 


Smith, Geneva; S. Ul. Ainsworth, West Bloomfield; A. 
Loomis, Byron; E. C. Frost, Catharine, Schuyler Co. | account of its lateness. He thought the cultivation 


gy yt ay Fruits—Geo. Eliwanger, Roches- | of the currant might be safely recommended to 

er; T. C. Maxwell, Geneva; I. C. Hanchett. Syracuse ; | . ‘jay ‘ 

J.J. Thomes, Union Springs ; Edward Yrost. Rochester. | farmers—it bears (reneportation te market without 
| injury, grows well on all soils, and requires little care 


Committee on Nomenclature—B. Hodge, Buffalo; W. awe 
P. Tovnsend. Lockport; J. B. Eaton, Buffalo; Joseph and cultivation. Good crops, by good management, 


Frost, Rochester; J. J. Thomas, Union Springs. | could be obtained in one year from cuttings. 
| Mr. Exuwancer, of Rochester, presented some 
| wine made from the White Grape currant this full, 


COUNTY COMMITTEES. 


P. Barry, of Rochester, General Chairman. which was, for its age, really excellent. 
nee. E. Hooker, Rochester; Austin Pinneyy| Dr. Lone, of Rochester, found port twine, made 
arkson ; Zera Burr, Perinton. ‘from Black currants, very useful for medicinal pur- 


Erie—Jobn B. Eaton, Col. B. dge, W. R. ) i 
Bato. aton, Cul. B, Hodge, W. B. Coppock, poses. When three or four years old, it was as good 
any port wine he could obtain. 


Nagara—W. P. Townsend, C. L. Hoag, H. L. Burrall, | 28 
Lockport. | Mr. Barry was informed that large quantities of 
c uttarangus—Spencer Scudder, Randolph; Hon. F. S.| bleck currants were bought in New York for the 
ym mete J.C. met Sa Ellicottville. purpose of making port wine. 
ayugi—Dr. A. Thompson, / ora; J » | ; = —_ 
Cuma: P. R. Freeof, ye cg arnt: Sete, Sea | The Raspberry —H. E. Hooker, of Rochester, 
‘said the best kinds would not bear transportation, as 


(renesee-~A. Loomis, Byron ; Col. H. U. Super, Batavia ; 
R. B. Warren, Alabama. they soon lost their flavor, and had to be picked every 


Bloomfield: ; S. Seice te apni S. H. Ainsworth,’ day. He found the common Black Cap, with good 
Totne ticaiin Len. H. Olin, a a cultivation, the most profitable variety for market. 
dreth, Big Stream Point. 1 | Col. Hones, of Buflalo, agreed with Mr. Hooker. 

Tompkins—James McLailen, Trumansburg; James M. | The Antwerps had to be covered in winter at much 
I 
es YK Anson Braman, Ithaca. labor and expense. He .thought that the Black 
_Wayne—T. G. Yeomans, Walworth; John J. Thomas, | Cans might be greatly improved, and would 
Hs ee M. Mackie, Clyde; E. W. Herendess, bans onlied to = —— He also, poke bighig 
} prings. ‘“ lee ? i 
of the Allea Raspberry, a native variety cultivated 


Onondaga—W. B. Smith, Syracuse ; Mr. Hamlin, Clay ; 
E. P. Hopkins, Onondaga. | by L, F. Auuey, and others, at Black Rock, N. Y, 
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Mr. Barry thought that in this part of the country, 
near large cities, the Red Antwerp was the best, as it 
always yielded good crops.) They always bend the 
canes down in the fall, and cover them slightly—it 
was but little trouble. For delicacy of flavor the 
Black Cap could not compare with the Red Antwer | 
Some new varieties, such as Brinckle’s Orange would . 
sell for four times as much as the common kinds. 

Mr. Hooxsr found that the grocers always prefer- 
red the common to the Red and Yellow Antwerps, 
and always purchased them first, they were extensively | 
used for cooking and preserving. 

Dr. Roacu said that the first man who commenced 
raising raspberries near Geneva, N. Y., could only get 
eight cents per quart, but when many had gone into | 
the business, the price rose to from twelve to fifteen 
cents per quart. 
~, The Dectshanry ite Hooker thought the 
Gooseber very profitable on his grounds. Some | 
that he sold in this city, brought the large price of | 
eighteen cents per quart—a man might make, he 
thought, an independent fortune at that price. 

Mr. Etitwaneer said that some kinds, such as the 





Mr. Burris, of Rochester, would plant an orchard 
on the coldest, bleakest hill he eould find, the fruit 
buds were usually killed in the spring, and the object 
should be to keep back vegetation as late as possible. 
He never feared for peach trees in winter unless the 
thermometer sunk more than 12 below zero. He 
thought trees needed shelter, but should be planted 
on elevated places. 

Mr. B. Fisu, of Rochester, thought the buds were 
killed in winter—never ia spring; be had seen water 
frozen in the blossoms in the spring, and yet the trees 
bore a good crop of fruit. 

Dr. Roacu, of Ontario County, had two orchards, 
one of 300 trees is expored te the weat winds. The 
otber of 100 trees in a sheltered sisuation—from the 
former he obtained three pecks of fruit, from the 
latter 150 baskets. The vnatside trees yielded the 
least fruit. 

Mr. Stons, of Linmanville, Oswege Ceuaty, bad 
noticed that old orshards with thick tops, bear fruit 
when younger trees would not; and that trees usually 
do beat on bills. 

Mr. Barry had found in all his reading and expe- 


Crown Bob, Whitesmith, and Houghton’s Seedling, | rience, that shelter ¥ os necessar;—animals needed it 
seldom mildew. | everything tender . ceded it. During the late severe 

Mr. Hooxer said that he planted his bushes first | winters hemlock tives were killed on the west side, 
on sandy ground, and found that they invariably mil- | and the hardy privet hedges were frequently killed on 
dewed—when he removed them to a clayey soil, and | their western exposure. 1t was not remarkable then 
they were entirely free from it. He said that those that tender fruit trees should need protection. On 
on the clayey soil were shaded some, while those on | their grounds, part of their pear trees were exposed; 
the sandy soil were entirely exposed to the sun. on these they seldom obtained much ‘rait; while on 

Col Hopes, of Buffalo, found in 20 or 30 kinds,| the remainder, which were shelteivd, fine crops were 
that in two or three years they were always destroy- produced. He thought that the Norway Sprace was 
ed; even on clay, they would in time mildew, and he | the best for protection,—though the European Larch 


thought that the English kinds could not on this ac- 
count be recommended. It would to be sure have a 
tendency to prevent mildewing if they were trans- 
planted every three or four years, and that with 
severe pruning the damage might be considerably | 
redu Fully one-half of the vines ought to be! 
taken off every year. | 
Mr. Barry said that the English Gooseberries | 
ought to have a cool soil—that was the reason why 
they grew so wellin England. They succeeded near 
Chicago for the same reason; as, also, in Canada East, 
Maine, and the northern counties of this State. Some 
persons near this city had no difficulty with them. 
R. B. Warren, of Alabama, Genesee Co., had 
had good success in cultivating the Gooseberry on | 
light, sandy soil. He planted on the north side of a| 
poard fence. 


SHELTER FOR ORCHARDS AND FRUIT GARDENS. 


Col. Hopar, of Buffalo, thought this a very im- 
— subject. Peaches could not be raised around | 

uffalo, not because of the cold as was generally 
supposed, but because ofthe bleak winds from the Lake 
At the lewer end of Grand Island is a tract of land 
ealled Peach Haven. It is protected from the west | 
= by a natural forest. There the peach succeeds 
w 


He invariably found in his travels that situations 
= from cold winds always produced much 
rthan exposed ones. The best kind of screen 
for protection to fruit trees, is the Norway Spruce. 
It grows rapidly, and is used extensively in Boston, 
both for its protection, and as an ornament. The 
wiad which does the most injury, is the west wind— 
next, the north and north-west. 





was also very good. 

Col. Hones said,if he were setting out an orchord, 
he would, if he could, have a forest all around it. 

H. N. Laneworrtuy, of Rochester, had found that 
for peaches, the west and east exposures yielded but 
little frait. He thought that the cold and frost did 
not do much harm while the fruit was in bloom; but 
that afterwards, when it was larger, the cold wind 
killed it. 

Dr. Roacn thought the best way was to plant high 


| and then protect by irees. 


Hardy Grapes—H. N. Laxewortny had often 
observed the best grapes were produced where vines 
had run up high on some apple or other trees. He 
argued from this that sun was not particularly needed 


to ripen the grape—it needed warm, air. ‘Lhey sel-* 


dom mildewed on trees. 

Mr. Burits said the best grapes he ever saw, grew 
in Philadelphia, on tall vines by the sides of houses, 
and he was of opinion that they would grow best on 
tall trees. 

Mr. Barry thought that grapes needed heat; if he 
were to plant a vineyard, he would plant the vines on 
the south side of a tight board fence, to secure more 
heat. Mr.McKay, of Naples,Ontario County, had suc- 
ceeded perfectly in raising grapes, and as there were 
gentlemen present who were well acquainted with 
Mr. McKay's process, he hoped they would favor 
the society with a description of his method. 

[To be Continued.] 

Tomato plants, for early fruiting, may be raise 
very early te sowing a few seeds in a large flowe 
pot, or small box, in good rich soil. 
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DWARF PEAR FREE. 
Drawn from a Lowise bonne de Jersey, growing on the Quince stoek, in the grounds of a successful amateur cultivator, in this city. 


SELECT PEARS ON THE QUINCE STOCK. 


Much difference of opinion prevails, and frequent 
discussions take place among planters of fruit trees, 
on the subject of pear culture. Kven experienced 
caltivators are not always unanimous in theic decis- 
ion, on certain important questions submitted to them 
by the professedly inexperienced amateur. When we 
take into account the attention which has been de- 
voted to this branch of fruit culture, for the past few 
years, we might reasonably expect to find matters a 
little better understood with respect to certain debated 
points. But on the other hand, when we estimate 
the small amount of really practical knowledge which 
is brought to bear on these disputed points, and how 
much more importance is attached to the dicta of a 
few influential persons, who having themselves taken 
@ partial view of the subject, from an unfavorable 
point, labor to direct the observation of others in the 
same unfavorable direction, we cannot feel so much 





disappointed at the result as we should have done, 
had the facts been permitted to speak, and the ex- 
perience of less ostentateous witnesses been weighed 
against the high sounding, and dog:natical assertions 
of those who are generally found to deal in extremes. 
The spread of horticultural knowledge is a great de- 
sideratum, but we fear if horticultural writers con- 
tinue to multiply as they have done within a few 
years back, the information imparted will be of but 
little value. Our object now is to show that certain 
varieties of pear may be successfully and profitably 
cultivated on the quince stock, provided certain con- 
ditions are complied with; and, lest we should say too 
much at one time, we propose to take the varietics, 


singly. . 

The Louise Bonne of Jersey may be cultivated 
with success, on the true Angers quince, in a moder- 
ately heavy loam, or at least on such soils as are 
acknowledged to be favorable to the growth of the 
quince, provided the subsoil be thoroughly drained 
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and the surface soil kept mellow by the use of the 
cultivator with the addition annually of such a dress- 
ing of suitable manure as is acknowledged to be 
necessary for the preservation of the soil in a proper 
condition in case any other root or grain crop were 
to be taken from it. Provided always that the cul- 
tivator is an intelligent and careful man who attends 
to the necessary routine of keeping the ground clean, 
pruning the trees in a preper manner, and providing 
against the attack of vermin, and other depredators. 

That this variety may be cultivated with profit, it 
is also necessary that the owner should make provis- 
ion for the marketing of fruit, and that the fruit 
should be picked in dae season and house ripened, 
having a market, or purchaser, in view, to receive 
them when in good condition, and in such a commu- 
nity as can appreciate choice pears 

The Louise Bonne of Jersey is a large and juicy 
pear, sub acid and melting, a very productive bearer 
on the quince, as well as a very ornamental and vig- 
orous tree; ripens in this vicinity about the last of 
September. Healthy trees, such as that in the an- 
nexed cut, of from six to eight years from the bud, 
will produce from two to three pecks, after thinning 
about two-thirds of the original crop, which should 
be done to preserve the vigor of the tree. If the 
whole crop is allowed to remain, the tree would bear 
more than a bushel, but the specimens would prove 
inferior in size and flavor. Such trees may stand at 
10 feet apart, or at least 400 trees to the acre. 

Making a very low estimate from the actual pro- 
duce of such trees, during the past season, and Oa 
ing for cost of trees, annual labor, and rent of land, 
with other eontingencies, we could show that a small 


profit could be realised in the sixth year, and each 
succeeding year, an annua! gain of from three to five 
hundred dollars per acre. 

We shall continue this subject. * 


RE-GRAFTING OLD APPLE TREES, 





Eps. Gevesre Farmer:—In the January number 
of your journal you discuss the utility and the practi- 
cability of “Improving Old Apple Orchards,” and as 
the same subject in some of its aspects was discussed 
at the Annual Meeting of the Fruit Growers’ Socie- 
ty, on the 7th inst., with interest and profit to the 
Convention, I wish to add a few words to what has 
already been said; more for the sake of gathering 
up what seems to be the combined experience of our 
best cultivators and experimenters, than for the sake 
of adding anything new to what has been set forth. 

It is evident from the results brought before the 
meeting that thrifty, vigorous young apple trees, not 
more than twenty or thirty years old, can always be 
made profitable by grafting with the best standard 
varieties of free growing or vigorous varieties. The 
new tops formed by judicious grafting will become 
abundantly productive in five years, bearing at that 
age nearly or quite as much as a tree twenty years 
from the first transplanting. 

"Success in grafting over trees of this age is best se- 
cured by grafting quite early in the season ; for the 
reason that after the circulation of sap becomes very 
ative in the tree, the check produced by amputation 
of large limbs is so great that injury and stagnation 
to the foree of the tree is the consequence. In early 
grafting, vigorous young sprouts are secured, which, 
together with the scions inserted, keep up a healthy 








flow of sap, and secure the old wood from death and 
decay. The practice of sawing off the limbs which 
are to be grafted, at a leisure time in the latter part 
of winter, and before the weather is warm enough to 
do the grafting. is, therefore, quite in accordance with 
sound ——- 

The difficulty of securing a symmetrical form and 
a new growth of top near enough to the ground to 
render the fruit accessible, is often urged against 
grafting old trees ; but in most instances where trees 
are worth grafting over, this can be secured by graft- 
ing the upper parts of the tree first, cutting off 
quite large limbs which have a vigorous flow of sap, 
and inserting a larger number of scions upon them, 
cutting them in instead of splitting the stock, if it is 
very large. By this practice the force of the tree 
for the coming season is directed into the lower and 
weaker branches ; these branches will, by this in- 
crease of sap, become very thrifty, and can be grafted 
the following spring with great care and success; by 
inserting the graft in the lower limbs farther from 
the trunk than those first set in the upper parts of 
the tree, they will be found to grow rapidly, and, not 
being shaded by the upper ones, they will soon be 
equally vigorous and productive. 

The idea that it is practicable to renovate an old 
tree by cutting it back and thus securing some vigo- 
rous sprouts with large healthy leaves, whilst the soil 
about the roots is allowed to remain uncultivated and 
unenriched by strong and lasting manures, is incon- 
sistent with facts. The result produced is simply to 
cause what life there is in the whole tree to be ex- 
pended in a “course of sprouts,’ which, in another 
year become more feeble than the old limbs were, and 
the tree, galvanized into life for a time, falls into in- 
curable decline. The proper course is, when the vigor 
of the tree is not great enough, to feed it where only 
it can be fed, through the soil, by cultivation and 
manuring; and in manuring, do not be misled by 
special manures, nor even by guano, which, altho’ a 
useful stimulant, is not by any means to be relied 
upon for a steady and reliable fertilizer. The best 
fertilizers are placed by a kind Providence directly in 
our way, and, 1s if to make it certain that we should 
use them, most of them are utterly worthless for 
anything else, and in fact an effence tous. We can, 
then, scarcely go amiss in plowing in all the nuisances 
about our farms ; and thus, while we purify the home- 
stead we are increasing the harvest ; we can scarcely 
give the orchardist a better receipt for renovating his 
orchard than by saying to him, “follow your nose.” 

Another inducement for grafting over trees of con- 
siderable age, is, that many of those old orchards of 
natural fruit oceupy the positions which are most de- 
sirable for such purposes. There are many farms 
upon which suitable soil can be had only in limited 
quantity, and none but such soil is valuable for or- 
charding; if this be occupied, w2 have no choice but 
to graft the standing trees. A young orchard planted 
among the old trees will never flourish, nor will it 
do well if the old trees be cut down, until some 

ears of time, and care in plowing, manuring, &c, 
ave restored to the soil its original fertility ; the 
site of an old orchard is one of the worst places 
= a young one, whilst it may be very productive 
of grain or grass. 

Many of the orchards which were productive 
and vigorous a few —= since, have now become 
unprofitable, simply because they have become too 
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dense, the growing tops and roots having completely 
filled up the spaces allotted to each. Such orchards 
should be thinned out, grubbing up every other 
row running north and south, and liberally manur- 
ing the whole ground; grafting over such trees 
without thinning will not do. 

There are also many apple orchards which never 
have paid and never will pay for the ground they 
occupy. If the soil is cold, wet, and with a hard 
pan bottom, no amount of manuring, or grafting, or 
pruning can ever make them valuable. The orig- 
inal selection of a location was not good, and graft- 
ing on other varieties will not remedy the evil. In 
such cases, plant a young orchard immediately 
upon a piece of rich land with a dry, gravelly, or 
otherwise well-drained subsoil, and proceed to make 
experiments upon your orchard upon the wet land 
with drain tiles, and communicate the result to the 
Genesee Farmer. If you succeed in producing 
uniform crops of fair apples upon such a soil, the 
experiments will make your name immortal. 

There is a limit to the durability of apple or- 
chards, and some of the old ones have already 
passed beyond the time when to graft them 
would be of any use, and manuring or cultivating 
them is scarcely worth while, the fruit being poor 
at best. As soon as the places of these declining 
patriarchs can be supplied, let them be cut down, 
unless their shadows are precious to the porch or 
the walk, they are not worth preserving. 

The passing away of these old trees is sure proof 
that we must continually plant new ones if we and 
our children would always have some trees in their 
prime, and no improvement of old orchards should 
prevent the planting of young ones to supply the 
resent and rapidly increasing demand for good 

uit, 

It is surprising that intelligent men do not pay 
more attention to the condition in which their or- 
chards are maintained. There are many farms upon 
which the farmer receives more annual profit from 
a single tree of the Rhode Island Greening than from 
an acre of grain; and yet he does not take the 
trouble to see that his trees are properly managed 
or pruned, paying least attention to the most pro- 
fitable part of the farm. ‘This is a degree of folly 
which we are persuaded will not last forever in this 
age of newspapers. H. E. H.—Rochester, Jan. 14, 
1857. 


HORTICULTURAL OPERATIONS FOR FEBRUARY.” 





_ The greater portion of this month will be taken u 
in making preparations for the coming busy month 
of March. 

Hot-bed frames and sashes should be brought out, 
where not done last month, and washed c'ean; the 
broken gless, if any, taken out and replaced by whole 
squares. Let the putty be made good, in every part; 
and al! carefuliy painted. 1 have always observed 
that where a square of glass is cracked and the putty 
in bad condition, though thought to be sufliciently 
strong to last through another season, it is sure to 
drop out just at the very worst time—when the 
young and tender plants are most tender, and when 
we have the worst weather to contend with; such as 
cold, cutting, sleety, wet and windy weather, (latter 
part of March, and beginning of April,) and, conse- 
quently, when we have to use the greatest quantity 





of heavy wet litter, or garden mats to cover the glass 
with, at night; the throwing on and pulling off, of 
which, is usnally the cause of these cracked squares 
being pulled out. 

How rarely do we see proper, and suflicent cover- 
ing for hot-bed frames and pits Where there is one 
gardener who has oiled canvass or tarpaulin to cover 
his glass with, there are an hundred who have nothing 
better than garden mats or stable litter. Howeve’, 
when we have not tarpaulin or straw mats, we mu t 
use the next best thing, which is, perhaps, stable litte. 
Its advantages, over mats, are that we can put on 
thicker covering; the straws, being hollow, contain 
a body of air which acts as a non-conductor, although, 
when saturated with snow and rain, a very poor one 
I must confess. Its disadvantages are that we cannct 
use litter without having a great deal of dust and 
dirt, which shakes through the litter to the glass, and 
is sucked in the laps and under the putty, there to 
absorbe and retain water, which causes leakage, and 
rots out the putty. Mats are clean, and, when dry, 
can be rolled on and off with little trouble; but in 
wet weather they absorb every drop of water, that 
falls upon them, and then lie so close together, and 
to the glass that (hey are almost useless by conuct- 
ing the heat out of the bed. 

Another grievance is that they have to be hung up 
to dry every time they get wet; and come out at 
night, sometimes frozen as stiff as boards, and all 
shapes the straightning of which breaks the mats and 
glass too. With the tarpaulin we can throw on a 
little dry litter to be covered by it, which keeps the 
litter dry, and admits of a stratum of air, in (than 
which there is no better non-conductor known,) be- 
tween the glass and the tarpaulin. If the tarpaul- 
in be oiled, or tarred, once a year, it will last many 
years. 

About the middle of the month, prepare for mak- 
ing hot-beds; this will be early enough, except where 
there are brick forcing pits and abundance of manure 
at command, for it is very difficult to keep up a suf- 
ficient heat in a common hot-bed before this time.— 
Let the manure be well shaken and mixed, and thrown 
into a heap to ferment. In five or six days turn it 
again, and, if dry, water it. Let it be in some shel- 
tered place, if covered with boards, it will ferment 
more regularly. 

The pruning of hardy vines should now be attended 
to, where not done sooner. When left later than 
this month, they fre apt to bleed, and, though it may 
not be permanently injurious, jt cannot do any good, 
and may as well be avoided. 

Gooseberry trees may be pruned. Gooseberries 
bear upon the young, as well us the old wood. All 
the little twiggy pieces in the body of the tree, should 
be cut ont to one or two buds in the length which 
will form permanent fruit spurs. Where the trees me 
wanted to increase in siza, the leading shoots of young 
wood can be cut back to five or six inches in lengt!. 
Any decayed branches should be cut clean out, aid 
young ones trained in their places. 

Currants may be pruned as above, but they bear 
mostly upon wood of two years growth or more; all 
the fruit-bearing spurs, upon the main branches, 
therefore, must be carefully preserved; to increase 
them, set out the young wood on the main branches, 
to one or two buds in length. Currant trees should 
oa be trained on a stem, at least one foot in 
height, and the main branches kept about ove foat 
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apart, and tied to a stake. The suckers must be all 
carefully cut away. 

Prepare for planting trees by digging the holes 
whenever it can be done. Let the holes be large 
and ample for whatever sized trees you intend to 
plant. If the subsoil is hard, let it be loosened up, 
as dsep as a pick can be sent into the bottom of the 
hole, and left loose and rough te become mellowed, 
and pulverised by the action of the weather. Have 
a good quantity of compost prepaved, ready for use 
in planting. Perhaps the best that ean be formed for 
fruit trees generally, is one-third thoroughly decom- 
tet barn yard manure, with about two-thirds tarfy, 
oomy sods, and a little leaf mould from the woods, 
all thoroughly incorperated together. 


Underdraining should be proceed with when the 
frost will adit. Yon will find the benefit of it when 
planting time comes. Ground will be in working 
condition a week or two earlier. The root action of 
plants will commence earlier. They will root deeper 
into the soil and will be enabled to withstand the 
dronght of summer better. Fruit trees will ripen 
their wood earlier, and more perfectly in the fall, and 
consequently will be better enabled to withstand the 
inclemency of the winter. Jostam Sarsr. 





A QUESTION FOR HORTICULTURISTS. 








Mr. Eprror:—For one, [ am fond of geod melons 
and I try more or less to raise them, every year, with 
but quite indifferent suceess. One year, however, I 
had better luck as some would term it—with melona, 


cucumbers, squashes and radishes, than I ever had | 


before or since. Now I am not a believer in luck, if 
by luck we are to understand blind chance, without 
any sequence of effect following a cause. Nosir. I 
don't believe we live in a chance world. We are 
placed in this world to labor and to till the soil, and 
scheme as we may to be sharp and smart, we have 
got to work, if mother earth is to reward our labor. 

Now about that one year. I purchased a lot in 
the northern part of this city, which was a part of the 
commons, and had lain in pastarage for more than 20 
years. The soil was a sandy loam about three feet 





SL — 


| getting my vines in tolerable trim, it was all vine and 
little fruit. 

Now, Mr. Eprror, I want to know from yourself, 
or some of your correspondents, what caused so great 
a contrast between the fruit producing tendencies of 
the first and second years. It could not have been 
exhaustion, for a better growth of leaf and stalk, I 
never saw, and, also, better celery I never tasted, than 
I raised the second. How much may I suggest was 
the flavor owing to my having covered the bottom of 
the trench with burnt bones, about two inches in 
depth; then, over that, about three inches in depth 
of well rotted manure, and then thoroughly spaded 
in, and pulverised, leaving the trench, when ready, 
for transplanting, just a foot in depth, and sixteen 
inehes wide. 

Bat about melons; what is there in decomposing 
turf, that isso mueh siiperior to our best compost in 
promoting a fruiting tendency? 

Will some of your correspondents favor me with 
the reasons, therefore? A Lover or Goop Froz. 
Rochester, NV. Y., January, 1857. 


A SIMPLE INSTRUMENT FOx LAYING OUT CURVES, 





Mech difficulty is always experienced in laying out 
eurved walks or roads in gardens, parks, lawns, &c.; 
this is because the curves are constantly changing not 
only in direction but in size; of course nothing is 
easier than to mark the arcs of two parallel circles, 
but when the radii of the arcs vary as frequently as 
they do in walks winding about trees, shrubbery, 
rocks, and other natural obstructions, it becomes a 
very nice matter to determine these curves with 
}aceuracy. The instrument which we here represent, 
by the figure A BC D, will be found 


A to be useful in this work, and is ap 
*\ simple that it can be manufactured 

| } in a rough manner in a few minutes; 
ape it consists of three rods of equal 


length, united by hinges at one end 

so that they may be movable. To 

make a good instrument of this 

> kind, the rods should be made 

8 e double—having one part to slide 
over the others, so that they may 





in depth, underlaid by reddish elay hardpan. On the 
25th of May, I plowed it with a two horse plow, as, 
deep as possible, (it was not very deep, however;) | 
then harrowed it lengthwise of the furrow, being 
careful not to disturb it. I planted it the next day, | 
and it verily seemed as if every kind of seed put into | 
the ground was running a race to outstrip its neigh- | 
bor. Nicer radishes | never raised; sweeter nutmeg | 
melons, I never tasted; more thrifty and prolific cu- | 
cumber vines, I would not wish to see; and so on to! 
the end of the chapter, not forgetting. the delicious | 
sweet corn, and succotash. By the way Mr. Eprror, 
let me recommend the horticullural beam as the best 
pole bean, that ean be raised by people generally.— 
Lima beans are good, but unless started in a hot-bed 
very nocertain—not so with the horticultural. They 
are good for snaps, and ean’t be beat for succotash. 

Well the next fall I spread on a good coat of horse 
manure, and the uext spring turned it under as before, 
but now the cut worm ate my cabbage planis and 
corn, the little striped bug ate up my melon and cu- 
cumber vines, my radishes were full of worms, and 
tough and stringy, and when at last I suceeeded by 
thumb and finger practice, morning and evening, in 





be lengthened, or shortened, at pleasure. An arm a 
b. c., upon which the rods can slide, should be fastened 
to one of the outside ones, and thumbscrews attached 
to the two others. To use the instrument let it be 
opened so that the distances between the points B. D. 
and D. C. shall be equal, and laying it down on the 
groand where the curve is to commence, drive stakes 
at the points A. B. D. C.; now reverse it so that the 
point C. shall fall on A., and the point D. will then 
fall at A’, where another stake must be placed; egain 
reverse it, and place 
A at A’,and D will 
fall at D’and C at 0 
where other stakes 
must be placed; now 
reverse again and 
proceed in the same 
manner, as far as 
desired. To chan 

the arc to that of a 
greater or less radius 
close or open the 
instrument; the length of the radii, being in the 
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inverse ratio to the distances between the rods, that is 
the wider they are opened, the smaller will be the 
the circles marked, and visa versa. A little practice 
will enable any one to use it with much skill. Where 
it is only wanted for a short time, three strips of wood 
dan be used of the same length as the width of the 
road or walk, and fastened together by a screw and a 
small strip nailed acrose them to hold them in their 
places. 


RUST AND CRACKING OF THE PEAR. 





The State Agricultural Society has conferred a great 
benefit on the farming community by the circulation 
of Dr. Fitch’s essay on insects; what association will 
call to the aid of the farmer and gardener some able 
cryptogamic botanist and physiologist? 5. 
_ —_—> ¢ 

A New Aprte Tree Worm—Our Orchards 
were, in the year 1552, visited by a new depridatos, 
similar in form to the commen apple tree worm, 
(Clisio-ampa Americana,) but differmg from it in 
their general habits) When touched it instantly pre- 
sents itself in the form of the letter U. Their pre» 





No satisfactory cause has been assigned at any of | «06 ig indicated by the absence of leaves on a single 


the meetings where the subject has been discussed for 


the rust and cracking which iujures some varieties of 


the pear and apple, and particularly the Virgalieu 
or White Doyenne, among the former, and the u- 
(wnn Strawberry, among the latter. 

Nor in the published proceedings of Pomological 
Societies, has any definite cause been stated to which 
this defect may be attributed. 

M. J. Berxury, one, of the ablest continental 
Writers, on these abstruse branches of Natural Phi- 
losophy, presents the following particulars, which we 
presume refers to the malady in question. 

“Species of mould of the family of Helminthospo- 
rium, or Cladiosporium, become dreadful pests on the 
lgaves of pears and apples especially of the former. 

The Cladiosporium dendriticum, (of Walroth,) 
afises uniformly beneath the true cuticle, under which 
its mycelium, (or spawn,) radiates in every direction. 
It exhausts the strength of the leaves and often kills 
the young twigs, while on the fruit it forms unsightly 
black patches rendering it unsaleable, and sometimes 
inducing, or else accompanied by extensive cracking. 
When once it has attacked a tree, it is very apt to 
teturn in succeeding years, 

A new progeny raised from the seed of diseased 
individuals, will exhibit the parental malady.” 

The same writer recommends-as the only probable 
remedy he knows, the collecting and burning of the 
infected leaves and shoots, and the application to the 
buds and remaining portions of a mixture of sulphur, 
lime and gum tragacanth, the latter to make the mix. 
ture permanently adhesive, the former to act on the 
dgposited spores, (seeds.) 

No other remedy is known when the malady has 


| branch, and by a more close inspection, it will be 


| found to contain a sma!l clump of yellowish worms, 
and often accompanied by a single worm, an inch and 
a-half in length. ‘This happens the last days of July, 
or the first in Augusf, and if then destroyed little in 
| jury is sustained. About the first of September, they 
| collect in a web, on the body of the tree, and soon 
| disappear. They are a’so found oo the wainat tree. 
| The writer has not been able to note further 
| changes during its last appearance. 
| A small white catterpiliar, with small black spots 
| on its sides made its appearance in great numbers 
| during the last season, to the detriment of the young 
| corn, and in the summer to the injury of some of our 
lorchards. An Oxp Svpscrrser, Harpersville, 
| Broome Co., NV. Y., January, 1857. 
| nnaacnsiiiiteeaanitans _ 


TAR ON FRUIT TREES, 


| 

| Some of your correspondents talk of putting tar 
| on fruit trees to keep off the mice. It will kill the 
| former, I know by experiment, if put on the bark, 
j}and left on. But I should think by being put on old 
| canvass, or rag of any kind, and that put around the 
| tree so as to be taken of in the Spring it would be ag 
|easy as any method to prevent the ravages of the 
| vermin. Criian Forp. 

Morristown, St. Law. Co, N. Y. 
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‘ 
THE BIG TREE OF CALIFORNIA. 


| ‘The following deseripticn of the Pig Tree of Cali- 
| fornia, is from the Rural Annual and Horticultural 
| Directory. 1t will be read with interest : 


Been established. We presume this is the rust and | The “Bre Tree,” as the giant of evergreens has 
cracking so much complained of as infesting our Vir- | been familiarly styled by its Yankee countrymen, has 
galieu pear, by eastern cultivators. Those who have | insured for America the reputation of producing, in 
abandoned the cultivation of the Vergalieu or White | a cireumseribed district of its “gold region,” the 
Doyenne, working their trees of that variety with | marvel of aboricultare. It is now many years since 
athers not ao subject to the disease; only partially | uncertain reports of the existence of evergreen trees 


remedy the evil, as the sorts substituted will doubtless 
hecome iafested if the foregoing statements are cor- 
rect. The true policy would be to destroy the whole 
tree, or so to wash it as to destroy all trace of the 
Gyptogamic pest. As the rust and cracking is more 
prevalent in some localities than others, some predis- 
posing cause must encourage the propagation of this 
would, which is either to be sought in the atmospheric 
peculiarities of the locality, or in the nature of the 
ail. It is said the more the soil of a district becomes 


ma! an extraordinary size reached European botanists, 
| by means of collectors and travelers in Mexico and 
| Central “America. Much discussion arose as to the 
| identity of trees of which only drawings or imperfect 
specimens had been received. A few years ago, a 
| collector, Mr. Lozz, sent home to the firm by which 
he was employed, authentic specimens and seeds of a 
| tree which has since proved to be not only hitherto 
}unknown to botanists and arboriculturists, but, as 
| has since been determined, strictly local in its habitats, 


cultivated, or worn out, the more the Virgalieu, St.| and confined to the San Antonio valley, where the 
Michael or White Doyenne, will rust and crack. original trees were discovered. And it is with pride 

Unfortunately for our fruit growers and farmers at-| and satisfaction we state that, uraide] by any grant 
tention to practical science is not a characteristic of | from Congres» or Government, but by individual ene 
gur country. We have only afew energetic botanists | terprise, thousands of this new and wonderful tree 
Whose labors are not appreciated as they should be. | are now to be found in our own vicinity, raised from 
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seed obtained from tke original specimens. Many 
have been also exported to Europe, where, despite of 
reason or common sense, the name of the great 
British Hero has been conferred, by a scientific bota- 
nist, on this giant and noble prodact of American 
svil—as if we had no Hero iu our history worthy of 
the commemoration, ‘The “Bite Tree,” however 
called Wellingtonia gigantea by Linpiey, can never 
be styled so by the Americah citizen. Some have 
substituted that of Washingtonia gigantea, while 
Others adhere to an older bet incorrect title, Sequoia 
gigantea. A brief description is all we can afford 
of this valuable specimen of California products. 
This tree has been known for about thirty years. 
It was discovered in the District of Sierra Nevada, 
near the source of the San Antonio river, in 38 deg. 
of north latitude, at an elevation of nearly 5,000 feet 





THE “BIG TREE” OF CALIFORNIA. 


above sea level. The branches are pendulous; leaves 
in three alternate rows, imbricated, appressed, oval 
lanceolate, with a sharp coriaceous point, color light 
green; cones oval with scales,each covering seven 
seeds. The most accurate description was furnished 
by Mr. W. Lobb, botanical collector, who sept speci- 
mens of the branches and cones to England. Some 
of the specimens he saw, reached the height of three 
hundred feet, and the trunk measured thirty feet in 
diameter, at three feet from the surface of the ground; 
at eighteen feet from the base a section measured 
fourteen feet in diameter; the bark was from twelve 
to fifteen inches in thickness; and a section which had 
been hollowed out was twenty-one feet in diameter, 
a‘lording sufficient space to seat forty persons and a 
iano. The age of such a specimen, calculating by 
he zones of wood, is estimated at three thousand | 
years, or one inch in height for every ten years of its 


beautifully symmetrical in their habit ; the foliage is 


des Serres,” on the discovery and history of this tree, 
has the following hints for the Government of its 
native territory, which we have translated, and deem 
them worthy insertion here: 

“It weuld seem,” says M. Navpty, “from tlie 
accounts that we have cited, that the great specimens 
of this tree are not numerous and that the species is 
even circumscribed within narrow limits. If tle 
government of California had any appreciation of the 
picturesque beauties of Nature—if it understood its 
duty towards the Men of Science, Poets and Histo- 
rians of the future—it would take care not to permit 
the destruction of these rare and marvellous monu- 
ments of the vegetable kingdom, which might one 
day afford a solution to a question interesting at once 
to physiologists and geologists—the origin of species, 
at even that of man himself. Before such consider- 
erations all the cupidity of individuals should give 
way. It is also the duty of men of intelligence in 
that country to make their fellow citizens understand 
that the public interest is not exclusively limited to 
the pursuit of lucre and discovery of gold mines; and 
that a nation progresses as much and perhaps more 
by intelligence and knowledge than by material 
wealth. A government adds honor to itself, b 
favoring the noble instincts of Science, Art ap 
Poetry, and it fulfils not its mission at the present 
day, if it neglects to guard the interests of moral 
order, no longer confined to the people of which it 
has the care, but extended to mankind.” 

Such are the ideas which the destruction of sotne 
of the noble specimens of the “Great Tree” created 
in the mind of a French lover of natural productions, 
and who—living as he does under the domination of 
an emperor—forgets that the government of Califor 
nia has but a limited authority over the citizen, and 
dares not dictate what trees shall be cut down, or 
what sha! be left standing, unless, by actual purchase 
or cession the soil on which they grow belong to it 
as a body. That, by exerting a wholesome and time 
ly influence on the owners of the soil, such natural 
curiosities might be preserved, there isno doubt, at 
least in a society even partially civilized. Our Yan 
kee countrymen much prefer meses down such trees, 
and turning them into dollars cents, either by 
cutting them up into lumber or fire-wood, or, Barnum- 
like, exhibiting for a “quarter,” to the lovers of the 
marvellous, in our populous cities, a section of a tree, 
while, to see the original growing in-its native majes 
ty, is worth one hundred fold that sum. Pearls are 
still cast before swine, notwithstanding the advice of 
the Great Teacher. 

From the great elevation at which the trees have 
been found growing, and from the low temperature 
prevailing there, it is hoped the young trees now 
flourishing in our nurseries will withstand the winter 
here. In England they have proved hardy, though § 
—obviously from some defect in the management 
which the sapient Liypiry has not yet ciearly ex- 
plained—many plants have become sickly in the nur 
series there. plants at present in the hands of 
several nurserymen in this country, have been raised 
from seeds obtained from the original grove in Cali 
fornia, collected by travelers from the Northern and 
Kastern States. plants—some of which we have 
seen—are from eighteen inches to two feet high, and 


































































estimated age. 
M. Navp1y, in an elaborate article, in the “ Flore 





of a gloucous or light bluish n, resembling same- 
what a White Cedar, or Red Cedar, 7: 
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Padies’ Department. 


ORIGINAL DOMESTIC RECEIPTS. 


To Maxe an Excetient Yeast.—Take half a 
peck of potatoes, and boil them. When done, peel 
and mash them fine, then add one quart of flour, and 
mix well with potatoes—add cold water sufflvient to 
make a very thin batter. Stir well, and strain through 
a colander. Then add a tea cup of seed yeast, and 
let it rise. When light, take sufficient flour for desir- 
ed quantity of bread, and wet entirely with the thin 
yeast, adding a little salt. Do this at evening, and in 
the morning knead into loaves; let it rise, and bake. 
The very lightest bread can be made with wheat or 
rye flour. ‘The yeast will keep two or three weeks 
ix cold weather. 


To Preserve Cornep Beer ror Summtr Use.— 


In the month of April, or May, when the brine begins | 


to ferment, take up the beef—empty the brine from the 
barrel; and wash and dry with acluth. Then take a 
tub of water, and wash each piece of meat well, and 
also dry with a cloth. When all is done, take dry salt 
and rub thoroughly on each piece, and lay back in the 
barrel. When allis completed, cover the barrel, and 
S the beef will keep two years or more, as nice as when 

first packed. Salt beef should be put in warm water 
the day before using, to extract the salt. 


For Curtna Hams.—Take of salt 12 ths; molas- 
ses } agallon; brown sugar 2 ths; salt petre 4 lb — 
Make the salt petre fine, and mix well with salt, then 
add of cloves, allspice and black pepper 1 tablespoon 


fall each, pounded fine. Mix all well together, and | 


s+ rub on the hams. The above quantity will cure 175 
Ibs. of meat. The hams should be taken up once in 
two weeks, andrubbed with the liquid in the bottom 
af the tub. Let them lay six weeks in pickle, then 
smoke with corn cobs. 


For Maxine Vivecar—The cheapest mode of 
making vinegar is, to mix five quarts of warm rain 
} water, with two quarts of molasses; and four of yeast. 
Keep in a warm place, and in a few weeks you will have 
the very best of vinegar. 


Ornancr Custarps.—One sweet orange; four spoons- 
fal of sugar; four eggs; one quart milk. Squeeze the 
juice, and grate the peel. A little rose water is a great 
addition. Bake or boil. 


Sweer Potato Puppixe.—Boil two large potatoes 
~~mash fine andstrain. Adda piece of butter size of 
a egg; a little salt; a pint of sour milk, or butter 
milk; atea cup of ouger: two small tea spoonsful soda 
dissolved in water. Bake, and serve with cream, or 
syme kind of sauce. 


Cure For Acve anp Fever.—Sulphate Quinine 
ane drachm; water one ounce; elixir vitriol 30 drops. 
Dose, 30 drops, once in four hours, in absence of fever. 
An excellent remedy. 


Wnoortne Coves.—A tea spoonful of castor oil, to 
a table spoonful ful of molasses; a tea spoonful of the 
mixture to be given whenever the cough is trouble- 
some. It will afford relief at once, and ina few days 
efleetsacure. The same remedy relieves the croup, 
however violent the attack. 


Cure ror Nursine Sort Movri.—Mix carbonate 
of iron, sixty-five grains; rhubarb, gum and aloes, 
each twenty-four grains, pulverized; pulverized epecac 
and castile soap, each, twelve grains; mix well, and take 
about a grain, or what you can lay on the point of a 
small pen knife, three times a day, before eating. If 
diarrhea is produced, redace the doge. A decoction 
ot blood root is the best mouth week Almost inva- 
riably a ceatain cure Have tried it myself The 
patient should make free use of ale or strong beer, as a 
tonic. 

For Coven axp Pat iw tus Cnest.—Equal 
parts of hoarhound tops; elecampane roots, and young 
william roots and tops. Boil until strength is extrac 
| ed adding boiling water as it decreases. Then strain 
and add sufficient sugar to make very sweet. Boil 
down to a thick syrup. Fora tight cough add a tea 
spoonful “tincture of lobelia” to each pint, when 
cold. 

For a Coven —Two ounces gua arabic; one-half 
pounds licorice ball; two ounces rock candy, dissolved, 
Mix well; 


Si. 


| two ounces blood root; one quart water. 
and take a small q .entity often. 

For Pitres—White, or black, oak bark, boiled 
down, with alum added. Wash the parts frequently. 
Never known to fail. M. A. T., Lockport, M. Y. 


Gooseserry Pupptnc.—Mash one pint stewed 
gooseberries ; when cold stir in two oz. sugar; add 
two oz. butter and two of sugar beaten to a cream 
two oz. grated bread, three eggs, beaten; stir all in 
in turn; line pudding dish with puff paste, pour ta, 
and bake one-half hour. 

Ixp1an Pupptxc.—Two quarts scalded milk, one- 

half pint meal, one-half tea-cup molasses, salt and 
| spice; bake one-half hour. 
Paste Puppinc —Make a paste of one egg and 
| flour ; boil three quarts milk ; shred the paste fine 
and stir in; when cold, add nine beaten eggs, salt, 
sugar and nutineg. 

Wonpers —Two pounds flour, three-quarters lb 
| sugar, one-half lb. butter, nine eggs; add mace and 
rose water. 

Cur Caxr.—One enp batter, one do. milk, two of 
sugar, four of flour, 3 eggs, 1 teaspoon cream tartar, 
one of soda. 

Oraxce axp Atwonp Caxe.—One-half Ib. puff 
paste, roll very thin, lay orange marmalade over it 
one-quarter inch thick, four oz. almonds cut up, mix- 
ed with two oz. sugar and whites of two eggs beaten; 
lay over the marmalade, bake in moderate oven. 

Sponce Caxe.—Three eggs, one cup sugar, one 
of flour, one teaspoon cream tartar, half do, soda 

Murrixs.—One’ quart sour cream, four eggs, four 
cups flour, one teaspoon soda. 

Cream Caxe—One pint sour cream, three eggs, 
one teaspoon soda, one cup sugar, spice. 

Sponce Caxe—QOne lb butter, one of sugar, one 
of flour, one of citron, two teaspoons ess. lemon, one 
of cream tartar, one-half soda, yolks twenty eggs. 

Lapy Cake.—Same as above, only use the whives, 
instead of yolks. 

AprLe Pir—One quart scalded milk, one pint 
grated sour apples, two eggs, sugar and spice— 
A Farwern.—Clarkstown, Rock Co. N. Y. 
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January Premiums. — The  elaillii for January 
Premiums has resulted as follows: 

1. IL. W. Baices, West Macedon, N. Y., $20. 

2. Jaues Lirree, Seneca, C. W., $15. 

3. Joun L. Burroveans, Pennington, N. J., $10. 

4. Sauvec Gray, Reily, Ohio, $9. 

5. James H. Hannina, Morriston, C. W., $8. 

6. Jonaruan Mitcer, Berrysburg, Pa., $7. 

7. D. C. Hovsserger Rainham Center, C. W., $6. 

8, W. B. Epwanps, Center Lisle, N. Y., $5. 





The premiums will be immediately paid. The mails of 


late have been very irregular, and it is just possible that | 


some of our agents may have mailed letters which ought | 


to have reached us in time but have not, and that had their | 


letters been duly received they would have taken a pre- 
mium. If such should prove the case, we will pay, in | 
addition to the above, the premium to which they would | 
have been entitled had their letters been received. To 
enable our agents to determine this matter, we would say 


that Mr. Epwaxps has sent us Firty-ruree subscribers; | 


and if any one has sent us more than that number they 


mium to which they are entitled. The above Premiums, 
however, will be paid whether such delay has or has no 
occurred. 


—_————_ - 9 e-—_—_ 


Premiums for Sh Short Essays, 


The time for competing for oF our Premiums for Short Es- | 
says has now (Feb. 2d)expired. We have received six essays | 
on the Management of Sheep; three on the Management 
of Swine; two on the Management of Horses; three on 
Batter Making; four on the Cultivation of Winter Wheat 3 
six on the Cultivation of Indian Corn; three on the Culti- 
vation of Onions; two on the Cultivation of Potatoes; 
two on the Use of Lime as a Manure; four on the Best 
Meuns of Destroying Weeds; three on the Rest Means of 
Destroying Mice, Rats, and other Vermin; two on the 
Management of a Prairie Farm; six on the Best Method 
of Fencing a Farm ; four on the Influence of Agricultural 
Papers, and the Duty of Farmers to Write for them: 
nine for the best answer to the question, “ Why do Farm- 
ers so generally neglect their Gardens ? and the best means 
of rectifying the evil;” three for the best answer to the 
question, “ Is the Caltivation of Fruit on a more extended 
seale desirable?” 

In the Ladies’ Department we have received éen for the 
best Dozen Domestie Receipts; nine for the best answer 
to the question, “Is a residence in the Country or City 
cst conducive to high mental culture, beauty of person, 
health, happiness and usefulness?” fourteen for the best 
answer to the question, “Is it right to ask the women folk 
to milk the cows during the busy season?” three on Dry- 
ing Apples, Peaches, Plums and other Fruit; seven for the 
Lest answer to the question, “ What can mothers and 
daughters do to make farm life attractive toztheir sons and 
brothers, and prevent them from leaving the farm to en- 
gace in mercantile or professional pursuits ¢ ” 

‘Che above essays are in the hands of competent judges. 
Tae premiums will be awarded as soon as they make their 
decision, and as many of the essays as possible published 
in the March number. 

On the following subjects we have received only one es- 
gay each; and as it is impossible in such a case to say 








will pl ase write immediately, and they shall have the Pre- | 


which is dest, we will leave the matter open till the first of 
April: 

On the Relative Advantages of Employing Horses or 
Cattle in Farm Labor ; 

On the Cultivation of Spring Wheat ; 

On Growing Grass Seeds ; 

On the Best System of Rotation ; 

On the Most Economical Mode of obtaining Fertilizigg 
Matter other than Barn-Yard Manure; 

On any Insects Injurious to the Farmer ; 

On the Advantages of System in Farming Operations ; 

On Cutting Hay, Corn-Stalks, and other Fodder, for 
Horses and Cattle ; 

On the Management of Permanent Grass Lands ; 

On Underdraining ; 

On Planting Trees on the Prairies, for Shelter, Fuel and 
Timber ; 

On the Benefits of Agricultural Fairs ; 

On the Benefits of Farmers’ Clubs, ang the Best Plan 
for their Organization ; 

On the Cuitivation of Apples; 

On the Cultivation of Plums;; 

On the Caltivation of Flowers 

For the best reasons why our Agricultural Societies 
| should not offer premiums for a public exhibition of Lady 
Equestrianism. 

On the following subjects no essays have been received, 
| and we still continue our offer of a Book of the value of 
| One Dollar for the best article (not to exceed a page of the 
Farmer) on these and the above subjects. We trust our 
correspondents will give us their views on these important 
matters. If only one essay has been received on any sub 
}ect by the first of April, the premium will then be 
j¢warded to the writer: 

On the Management of Milch Cows ; 

On the Management of Young Stock and Working 
Cattle ; 

On Cheese Making ; 

On the Cultivation of Rye; 

On the Cultivation of Barley ; 

On the Cultivation of Oats ; 

On the Cultivation of Peas; 

On the Cultivation of Beans ; 

On the Cultivation of Broom Corn; 

On the Cultivation of Millet; 

On the Cultivation of Crops for Sviling Purposes ; 

On Growing Clover Seed ; 

On the Cultivation of Turnips, Ruta Bagas, Mangel 
Wurzel, and other Root Crops; 

On the Management and Application of Barn-Yard 
Manure ; 

On the Use of Unleached Ashes as a Manure ; 

On the Use of Leached Ashes as a Manure ; 

On the Use of Salt as a Manure; 

On the Use of Peruvian Guano as a Manure; 

Qn the Use of Superphosphate of Lime as a Manure; 

On the Advantages of Forethought in Farming Opera- 
tions; 

On Subsoil Plowing ; 

On the Advantages of Stirring the Soil in Dry Weathi@h; 

On Irrigating Grass Land ; 

On the Best Plants for Hedges—their Management, &t; 

On the Management of Woodland ; 

HorticutturaL Svussects.—On the Cultivation df 
Pears; 

On the Cultivation of Peaches;! 

On the Cultivation of Small Fruits—Strawberries, Ragp- 
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On the Cultivation of Cranberries. 


Tue Rurat ANNUAL For 1857.—The first edition of 


The advantages of shelter for Gardens, and the best | the Rura! Annual and Horticultural Directory for 1857 


theans of providing it; 
On the Management of a Farmer's Garden; 
For tne Lapies.—For the best reasons why our Agri- 


@iltural Societies should offer premiums for a public exhi- | trust they will excuse the delay. 


bition of Lady Equestrianism. 
+e 
A S.ientr Misconcertion.—lIn an article on Barn-yard 


was exhausted before half our orders were suppliea, and 
many of our friends had to wait longer for the work than 


| they cr we desired. As it was unavoidahle, however, we 


We think they will find 


it worth waiting for. Commendatory notices of the work 


| are pouring in upon us from every quarter, and it promises 
| to rival the circulation of the most popular works of the 


Manure, in our last number, we stated that plaster, (sul- | day, in the other departments of literature. . 


Phate of lime,) in the dry state, would not decompose, or | 


* fix,” carbonate of ammonia. One of our contempora- 
fies, edited by a gentleman of considerable scientific repu- 
tation, agrees with us on this point, but appears to labor 
under a misconception as to the cause. He says: 

“But it must be recollected that Plaster of Paris does 
not possess power in a dry state, or when applied to dry 
manure ; only when the sulpharic acid has been set free by 
water will it act upon ammonia. 

Now, plaster is not decomposed by being dissolved in 
Water. The sulphuric acid is not set free. The reason 
why plaster will convert carbonate of ammonia into sul- 
phate of ammonia when in soiution, and will not do so 
in a dry state, is referrable to a chemical law propounded 
by Bertnoxet, but which we have not space to expound 
at this time. We allude to the matter merely because the 
subject is one of practical importance, and one on which 
there is much difference of opinion; and we fear that the 
truth of our statement may be questioned by intelligent 
scientific farmers, if the effect is ascribed to a wrong cause. 
> We would also remind our contemporary, that the arti- 
cle, “Peat and Peat Charcoal as Absorbents of Ammo- 
hia,” given in connection with the article in which the 
above extract occurs, should be credited to the Genesee 
Earmer. 


* 





Consumption OF Meat.—The cities of New York and 
London consume, as nearly as possible, the same quantity 
of meat in proportion to their inhabitants, or abont half a 


pound of meat per day for each person. As compared 
with London, however, there is much mores beef consumed 
in New York than mutton. The Americans, rather than 
the English, are entitled to the appellation of “ Beef-eat- 
ers.” South Down mutton commands a higher price than 
beef in England; and if our mutton was as good asthe 
English, the consumption would be much greater, and the 
price proportionally higher. “English mutton, brought 
aut by the last steamer,” is to be found at many of the 
principal saloons in Boston and New York. Whether it 
has ever cropped the sweet herbage of the chalk downs of 

Merrie England” or not, we will not undertake to decide. 





Soaking Seep Previous to Priantina.—It is the 
practice of many to soak cucumber, squash, melon, and 
other seeds, previous to planting. A correspondent says 
that “although the seeds sprout quicker, the plants will 
not be as heaithy and vigorous as if the seed was scwn 
without soaking, before a shower.” What is the expe- 
rience of our readers ? 

. bea oh ane ja 

Frervine Hoos.—A correspondent at Greenwich, Ohio, 
Writes us that he killed a lot of hogs last fall, 210 days eld, 
which weighed 256 ths. each, dressed. They were fed well 
@l summer and fall, and eat eleven bushels of corn each. 
Lhey were of the “common breed,” and our corres- 
pondent would like to know “if the Suffolks can beat 
this.” 


It contains, besides a great variety of matter interesting 
to every farmer and gardener, articles on Rural Architee- 
| ture, with several beautiful designs of cottage, suburban, 
and farm houses, prepared expressly for the Ruru/ Annuals 
On laying out a small Fruit and Kitchen Garden, with a 
list of the best varieties of fruits, directions for the prepa- 
ration of the ground, &c., with a fine engraving: On the 
cultivation of Strawberries, Raspberries, Blackberries, 
Currants, Gooseberries, &c., with engravings and descrip- 
tions of the best varieties, &c.: On the management of 
Hedges, with illustrations of the best modes of training, 
&e.: On the Kitchen Garden:, On the management of 
| Grapes in cold houses, with engravings showing the best 
mode of training, &c.: On planting an Apple Orchard, 
best varieties for different localities, &c.: On the Archi- 
tecture of Lodges, School Houses, &c., with two beautiful 
engravings: On building a Stable, with plan and descrip- 
tion: On the breeds and management of Poultry — pro- 
fusely illustrated: On Ornamental Planting, Landscape 
Gardening, &c., with numerous illustrations: On the Ad- 
vantages of Shelter, &c. Also, a corrected list of Fruits 
recommended by the American Pomological Society, with 
lists of Nurserymen and Agricultural Implement Makers 
in the United States and Canadas. The whole comprising 
a work of 144 pages, which for usefulness and beauty 
should be in the hands of every one interested in Rural 
Pursuits. 

We send it, postage paid, for TWENTY-FIVE CENTS & 
copy. 

In Clubs of Exght, we send the Genesee Farmer and 
Rural Annual for Firty CENTS the two. 

To every one sending us eight subscribers to the (renesee 
Farmer, at the lowest club terms of THIRTY-SEVEF AND A 
HALF CENTS each, we will send one copy of the Rural 
Annual, postage paid, for his trouble. 

———__— 2 @~o 

Prorits or Burren Makine.— We have received a 
communication from an anonymous correspondent, criti- 
cising “A. S. B.'s” 
in the last number, and asking if “Dora” and “ Ruby 
will knock under to his cow “Jessie ;” but he forgets to 


article on “Cows and Butter Making” 


tell us the amonnt of butter obtained from “ Jessie,” the 
quantity of food consumed, cost of keepirg, &e, With- 
out these particulars, we are unable to judge. If our 
correspondent will give us his name, we wil! return the 
article for his correction in these res; ects, and will then 


publish it. 


EE Ee 

As Ece witty an Eco. —H. J. Broxyen, of Nazareth, 
Pa., says that some 12 years ago a neighbor's hen laid two 
eggs, as large as a common sized goose egg ; inside one of 





which was contained another of the size of an ordinary 
hen’s egg, the interstices between the shells of the smaller 
and larger eggs being filled with the white of egg ‘albu- 
men). ‘The smaller egg was perfect in every respect. 
After laying the second egg, (which was not examired,) 
the hen laid down and diced. 
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Axnvuat Meetine or tuk U. 8. AcricutturaL So- 
ctety.—The Fifth Annual Meeting of the United States 
Agricultural Society was held at the Smithsonian Institute, 
Washington, January I4th. The receipts of the Society 
during the past year have been about $40,000; expenses, 
almost the same. The next Fair of the Society will be 
held at, Louisville, Ky. Its citizens have raised a guaran- 
tee fund of $30,000. Resolutions were adopted recom- 
mending the purchase of Mount Vernon, and the estab- 
lishment ef an Agricultural College and Experimental 
Farm by the Nationa) Government. A great trial of im- 
plements (except reapers and mowers, for which some 
other place will be designated,) is tv be held in conjunc- 
tion with the next Fair at Louisville. Committees were 
appointed to take the matter in charge ; and also other 
Committees to memorialize Congress in respect to an Ag- 
ricultural Department ; to examine the merits of the Chi- 
nese sugar cane ; and one to inquire into the cause and 
care of the “ Hog Cholera,” which is making sad work 
among the swine in some parts of the country. The fol- 
lowing officers were elected : 

President—Marsuat P. Witprer, Mass. 

Secretary—B. P. Poors, as 

Treasurer—B. B. Frexcu, Washington, D. C. 

Executive Committee—Gor. Kine, N. Y.; Gipson Mat- 
tory, Ky.; Dr. Exwyn, Pa.; D. J. Browne, D. C.; 
Freperick Suirn, N. H.; Dr. Stevenson, Ind. 

SS 

Aw Interestine Fact.—The recent investigations of 
Prof. Way, Chemist to the Royal Agricultural Society of 
England, have brought out a curious fact, which may 
throw light upon the rationale of some important prac- 
tices in agriculture. Rain water contains ammonia and 
nitric acid, and it is from these two substances that the ni- 
trogen of plants is obtained. A series ef examinations of 
the water discharged from underdrains, shows that it con- 
tains Jess ammonia and more nitric acid than rain water. 
Rain water filtering through the soil, then, parts with its 
ammonia, but dissolves out nitric acid from the soil or ma- 
nures. How is this nitric acid formed in the soil? Pro- 
bably, says Prof. Way, from the oxidation of nitrogenous 
manures; and he recommends a more perfect admixture 
of manures with the soil as the most likely means to pre- 
vent the formation of nitric acid, and the loss of nitrogen 
from leaching. It appears to us, too, that if the manure 
was thoroughly decomposed before applying it to the land, 
it would not enly be easier to mix it ultimately with the 
svil, but there would be less nitric acid formed, and con- 
sequently less loss. 

—_———-§0—____. 

Bovxp Votumes.—In reply to several inquiries, we 
would say that we can furnish bound volumes of the Far- 
mer for the years 1847, 8 and "), and for 1852, °3, °4, °5 and 
‘6. They are handsomely bound in half sheep. The price 
is $1 per volume. If sent by mail, 25 cents additional 
must be sent to prepay postage. We have a few volumes 
tor 1356, bound in paper, which will be sent, postage paid, 
for 75 cents a volume. Those who wish them should send 
early. 


— 
-?e 





Curesy Butrer.—lIf the writer in the last Farmer, on 
butter-making, wishes to avoid the cheesy substance, as he 
chooses to call it, by allowing milk to stand some time for 
the cream to rise, he can skim it every day, and thus let it 
stand as long as he chooses. Bat, of course, butter will 
not be as good when cream or milk stands too long. M. 


Osace Onance Hevoes at rue Wrest.—The editor of 
the Boston Cultwator, Sanrorp Howarp, Esq,, whfo 
made a tour through the Western States last year, was dis 
appointed with the appearance of the osage orange hedges 
of Illinois and Iowa. He says: “Of many miles of what 
are called hedges, we scarcely saw a rod that would Be 
considered a fence.” This is attributed to careless cultiva- 
tion; but even where they had been well managed, “ there 
were various dead spots, caused, probably, by the winter.” 
We are sorry to hear such a poor account of the hedges of 
the West, from such good authority. We still hope, how- 
ever, that a better system of cultivation will yield more 
encouraging results. In regard to the dead spots, it would 
seem that they are a necessary evil in all hedges ; even ia 
England it is rare to see any considerable length of hedge 
without imperfect spots, and yet no one doubts the adapta~ 
bility of the hawthorn to the climate of England. 

2 8o—_—_—__— 

Tuanks, Kinp Frrenps !—We are under great obliga- 
tions to the numerous /riends of agricultural and hort® 
cultural improvement fo. their disinterested labors in ex 
tending the circulation cf the ‘Genesee Farmer. Up to 
this date (January 29) we have on our books more than 
double the number of subscribers we had this time last 
year. We have had to reprint the January number three 
times, and our paper this month is delayed a few days 
in consequence of this unexpected demand. We shall 
spare neither labor nor expense to make the Farmer the 
present year worthy of this great circulation. We must 
remind our friends, however, that the “old Genesee Far- 
mer” has always been “The Practical and Scientiffe 
Farmer's Owa Paper,” and while we make it the cheapest, 
it rests mainly with them to say whether it shall be the 
Best farmer’s paper in the country. If they will make it 
their medium for a free interehange of ideas on the va- 
rious topics of rural life, our labors will be comparatively 
light, and the interest and usefulness of the paper greatly 
increased, 





* 
s 





Desiens ror Cottages, Farm Houses, &c.—H. J. 
Brunner, of Nazareth, Northampton Co., Pa., writes us 
that the “designs of cottages, farm houses, &c., in the 
Genesee Farmer, have been turned to good use in our neigh» 
borhood,—several houses having been built during the past 
year, and several others now in contemplation to be built, 
according to plans and designs laid down in your useful 
journal.” This is encouraging, and we shall endeavor t 
make this department of our paper still more valuable. 





Srare THE Birps.—A bill has been introduced into tite 

New York State Senate, which provides that it shall not be 
lawful for any person to kill or destroy, upon any land nat 
owned by himself, any of the following birds, under @ 
penalty of $10: 
The robin or redbreast, blue bird, swallow, martin, or 
mosquito haw, woodpecker, cat bird, high-tailed thrush or 
brown thrasher, mourning dove, meadow lark or marsb 
quai], summer red bird, hanging bird, spider bird or wax 
bird, ground robin, bobolink or rice bird, and sparrow. 





Cure ror WARTS ON Carriz—Rub tar on them unffl 
they are removed. This is an effectual remedy. B. Lie 
Jackson, Pa. 


— 
To Dgsrror Rats anv Mice.—The best plan I can 
devise, is to remove everything they can subsist on out of 





8. B.— Aurora, N. Y. 


their reach. Amos Cuirt.—Albion, N. Y. 
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A Goop Hixt.—Order is said to be Heaven's first law, 
ahd would it not be well for every one who tills the soil to 
note down on paper every item of practice he intends to 
pursue the coming season— prepare a list of whatever 
seeds he designs to plant or sow, and the times at which 
it should be done — note where they may be obtained, and 
have them ready and labeled — prepare strips of shingle, 
pointed at one end and smooth on one side, to mark the 
name of the thing sown with a lead pencil? They will 
last, as we know from experience, the season through ; and 
when you wish to gather seed from any article, they are 
very handy as a means of reference. These, and many 
other similar expedients, your readers will find productive 
of much convenience and ORDER. 


Tue Connecticut Binpy Ovurpone.—One of my hens 
(a mixture of the Shanghai and common breeds) laid an 
egg in September last, which wus nearly as large as a 
goose egg. We kept it several days to show to the neigh- 
bors that came in, on account of its uncommon size ; it 
was then broken open to cook, when out dropped another 
egg of full size. It was then kept several days longer to 
exhibit, on account of its still greater curiosity. The 
shells of both were hard, and their contents perfect. Cer- 
tainly this is an age of wonders and improvements, and 
the biddys don’t mean to be behind the times. J.S. Rupy. 
—Gaines Basin. 





Tue Annual Meeting of the New York State Agricul- 
tnral Society will be held at Albany, February 11th. There 
will be an exhibition of fruit, grains, fat meat, &c. The 
new Rooms of the Society will be dedicated on Thursday, 
the 12th, and addresses delivered by several gentlemen. It 
is hoped that there will be a general attendance of farm- 
ers, and all friends of agriculture. 








Potato Disgase.—Acex. Titus, of Yorktown, West- 
chester Co., N. Y., writes us_that with him “ potatoes that 
grow nearest the surface of the ground are the ones that 
rot the most.” Does this correspond with the observations 
of others? , 


eae 
* 





Rorat AnNvAL ror 1856.—We have still on hand a few 
copies of the Rural Annual and Horticultural Directory 
for 1856, which will be sent, postage paid, for 25 cents. 


s 





Notices of New Books, Periodicals, &e. 


Ivors. By the author of “Amy Lee” and “Grace Hall.” New 
York: D. AppLeton & Co. 1557. 


An interesting novel in two volumes, illustrating some 
of the good and bad features of English aristocratic so- 
ciety, and the injurious tendency of a narrow and exclusive 
system of education. The author's style is agreeably flu- 
ent, but somewhat discursive. Had the work been pruned 
dawn to one volume, it would bave been more acceptable. 

Wenster’s Countine-Hovust axp Famity Diction- 
anr.— Webster's Dictionary needs no commendation. Its 
great merits are fully appreciated wherever the English 
language is spoken. The Counting-House and Family 
edition, recently published by G. & U. Merriam, Spring- 
field, Mass., cannot be recommended too highly. For sale 
by D. M. Dewer, of this city. Price $1.50. 





Enquiries and Answers. 


Rep Sriper in Green Hovses.—I wish to inguire 
through the pages of your highly valuable paper for a 
method of exterminating that pest of the green house, the 
red spider. The fumes of tobacco have proved very effi- 
cacious in destroying the “ green fly,” but are of no avail 
for the destruction of the red spider... W. H. Exsiorr.— 
Kenawee, Ill. 

The red spider (acarus tillarius ) is one of the gardener’s 
greatest pests, though so small as to be scarcely visible to 
the naked eye. Color sometimes yellowish, at others 


brown, but often a dull red; on each side of its back isa 
blackish spot. We annex a cut of one the not ral size, 


(which our engraver has male somewhat too lu:ye,) and 


RED SPIDER, NATURAL SIZE AND MAGNIFIED. 


one as seen through a powerful microscope. The follow- 
ing method of destroying them will prove efficacious in a 
mixed colleetion of green house plants: 

Take half a peck of quick lime in lumps, dip the lime 
into water until it is pretty well soaked ; then place it ina 
tub and put upon the lime one pound of sulphur. Allow 
it to stand in the green house until it has done steaming 5 
keep the house shut up close while steaming. Then add 
three gallons of soap-suds, or water with soft soap in it; 
let it stand until quite clear. Then to half a gallon of 
the clear liquid add one gallon of clean water, and syringe 
the plants all over, and especially under their leaves. [e- 


| pest this two or three evenings. Repeated syringing will 


keep them away. 


Currayt Busu Worm.—I would beg to eal! your at- 
tention to a green worm, which proves very destructive to 
our currant bushes in this section. It makes its appear- 
ance early in June. In the first place it is very small ; 
it eats the leaves, and in about a month the bushes are 
completely stripped of their leaves, at which time the 
worms are about an inch in length. If you, er any of 
your readers, would be so kind as to inform us how to 
prevent the ravages of this destructive little worm, you 
would no doubt confer a great favor on many of your 
readers in this community. D. C. Hovssrrerr.—Kain- 
ham Center, C. W. 


The description of the appearance ard habits of this 
worm, given by our correspondent, is so general that we 
are unable to decide definitely what it is. In this vicinity, 
the currant bush has no such enemy—in fact, few of any 
sort. Lovupon mentions the grub of a small saw-fly (Ne- 
matus ribesii) as being very destructive to the gooseberry 
and currant in some parts of Great Britain ; and as large 
quantities of these plants are annually imported into this 
country, it is probable that the grub is here also, although 
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ft may not be the one mentioned in the inquiry. The fol- i. e. clear of stone—clays, 224 yards of five foot cutting, 
lowing is Loupon’s description—but as there is a differ- | pg «ys pay pw! he wary poole wi pose ata 
ence in climates, the dates mentioned will not apply here: | ys einee $i yards only in breadth are araived by sh ay 
“The grub is of a green color, shagreened with minute ditch. This seems dreadfully slow. 

black tubercles, which it loses at its moult. Early in | BL om Sale conning Se Sree a acute ® 
March, if the weather is favorable, the first flies issue from | plan, as mit me by Mr. Puser, in Witson’s’ Rural Cyclo 
their chrysalis, a few inches below the soil, at the foot of | pedia, page 92—article, Draining. i 

the bushes. Soon afterwards, the females deposit upon rae ae, conpennaen Dare ant Pa ee 
the under surface of inany of the leaves, along the ribs of | gree of evaporation would justify a shallower system gf 
each leaf, a series of eggs, which appear like strings of | drains. *— Virginia. 

email], pellucid, delicate, oblong beads. A single fly will | Will our esteemed friend, Mr. Jouxston, of Geneva, ¢ 
fill up the ribs of many leaves ; and as several generations ve! ~ who have the requisite experience, answer the 
above 











are produced in one season, the destruction of @ single fly | 
at an early period, is the prevention of some thousands of 
voracious successors. ‘The following times of hatching, | 
&e., may be relied upon as accurate: On the 9th of April | 





James WittiaMs.) Macuine ror Sawine Woon 
Mr. E. D. Hatrock, of this city, has invented and & 
manufacturing a machine which, we think, will be jug 
the egys were laid; on the 19th they were hatched ; and | 4, thing you wish. It is a drag and circular machize, 
if the temperature is mild the caterpillars grow rapidly | epmblaed—the drag being used to saw up the bodies of 
aud from their number soon destroy the foliage of the the large trees, while the circular is used for sawing the 
Ghosen bush. They usually continue in the caterpillar limbs and small trees. It can be driven by any of the op 
State about ten days 3 when, dropping to the earth, they dinary Horse Powers. For further information, see Mp. 


| HaLtock’s adverti t, in this ber. 





penetrate below the surface, and change into a small 


brown chrysalis; in which dormant state they remain (Henny M, Sexpen, Haddam Neck, Ct.) Yrurow I> 
from fourteen to seventeen days, and then come forth as i . : 

‘ sh yee ; . .. | cust Seep.—You cap probably get Yellow Locust seed 
flies, which in a day or two lay their respective quantities | p94, Tuomas Meenan, Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa, 
of eggs.” The remedies recommended, are diligently , 
killing the flies in early spring, and collecting the egg-| (N. J. Brakster.) Dr. Haneis’ Treatise on Insecta is 
bearing leaves and burning them. After the worms are | out of print, and cannot be had. 
hatched, we should think dusting the plants with ashes, 


when the dew is on, would be beneficial in preventing | TAN-BARK aS Manune.—Can tanners’ spent tan-bd?k 
| be converted into manure? What is the best method of 
| treating or preparing it ready for use? A. G. H. 














their ravages. Our correspondent would do well, the 
coming season, to study closely the habits of this enemy, 


and, if possible, discover some method of destroying them, 
and communicate to us the result of his investigations. ADVERTISEMENTS, . 

To secure insertion in the FARMER, must be received as early 98 a 
10th of the previous month, and be of such a character as to be 


(H. B. Wuirtt.) Hons Distemrer.—If your horse is | -> ; terest to farmers. TexMs ~ Two Dollars for every hundred 
but slightly affected, he will probably recover without the | words, each insertion, PATD IN ADVANCE. 


aid of medical treatment. If he has a bad cough, with 
considerable discharge of mucous from the nostrils, ener- PEACH TREES. 

Se : . E have on hand, for spring sales, a large stock of the 
Betic treatment should be resorted ‘to immediately. If the consisting of afew of the best varicties, which we face! 
pulse is strong as well as quick, it is well to bleed. The | follows : Yearling Trees, Ist size, $70 per 1000. 
‘ 
throat should be well stimulated, externally, with tincture " = 


« $50 per 1000. 
For general assortment of Nursery Stock see advertisementasal 
of cantharades (Spanish flies). If the bowels are costive, | Catalogues, “LLWANGER & BARRY, 
Mt. Hope Nurseries, Rochester, N.¥. 











——— 
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two or three drachms of aloes may be given; but other-| Jannary 20, 1857 


wise, the following ball may be resorted to at once, and| {7g By atypographical error in the Spring edition of our whol 
administered night and morning, for several days: pode pn gen nyy io - —_— an yu ot ad 








Salt Petre, “= - - - = = 2drachms. me ees . 

Tartarized Antimony, - - - 1 drachm. FRUIT TREE SCIONS FOR SALE 
Digitalis, powdered, (Foxglove, 1 seruple. 90 Scions of Choice Apple, ten kinds, twenty of each, 
Linseed meal, - - - - - 3drachms. eluding King and Primate, for $1. Also, ten kinds 


| Cheeries, ineluding Kirtland’s varieties, fifteen of each, for $L 
To be made into a ball with Barbadoes tar. Bran mashes, aie, tn Bits he — pe = wp, bP $1. sua ten 
carrots, and other soft food, should be given; and if the 1000. “Fores Chestnut Seedlings $10 per 1000, a Ole 


horse is quite sick, oatmeal or linseed gruel. pane, W. T. & E. SMITH, Geneva, N.Y 


Unverprainine.—I fear you will think me troublesome, NEW CHINESE POTATO. 
but I want some information about thorough draining. I IOSCOREA BATATAS.—Roots from 4 to 9 inches long, at $3 
see the drainers are at issue about draining slopes: some per dozen, and small Seed Tubers (can be sent by maif) at $1 


run across, others perpendicular, to the slope. On a very  - or $7 per 100, with gg RR e 














moderate slope — say two or three feet to the hundred ‘>~it 15 John St, New Yorks 
qorar 6 stiff, impervious clay and subsoil, which is oy at Se 
est ? , THORBURN’S WHOLESALE PRICED LISTS 
What difference is made here, or has practice shown any 
to be necessary, in the size and’ distance of the openings, | C)" j. rated to Dealers enclosing a centstamp. =’ 
in consequence of our heavier rains and greater heat ? ¥ M. THORBURN & Co, 
J see that Mr. Mecut allows as a task in “honest” feb—it 16 John St. New York. 





So 2? 
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FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES. 


TLLWANGER & BARRY, PROPRIETORS OF Mr. HOPE 
4 Noxseries, Rochester, N. Y., solicit the attention of Nur- 
serymen, Planters and Dealers to the extensive stock now on their 
+ a which they are prepared to offer for the ensuing Spring 
rade. 

Their Nurseries were established eighteen years ago, and now 
occupy 400 acres of land, closely planted. The stock now growing 
* the most varied and extensive ever offered in this country, in- 
duding— 

Standard Apples for Orchards; 

Dwarf Apples on Paradise and Doueain stocks ; 

Standar eas on free stocks | and 2 years; 

Dwarf and Half Standard Pears on Quince Stocha, 1 and 2 

years from bud; 

Standard Cherries on Mazzard Stocks, 1 

Dwarf do. on Mahaleb “ 

Plums, D 

Peaches, Apricots, Nectarines, Quinces, &c. 

Grapes, Hardy Native and Foreign varieties ; 

Strawberries, Gooseberries, Currants, Raspberries, 

Rhubarb and Asparagus. 

T.e collection of bearing Specimen Trees is the largest in the 
United States. Bosides, the proprietors devote their entire time 
and atteotion to the business, and they are thus enabled to guar- 
aniee the correctness of articles sent out. 3 

THE ORNAMENTAL DEPARTMENT 
Is equally complete, and comprises 

OrxamentaL Decrpvovs Trees of all kinds, including the most 
eltrant Weeping Trees for Lawns and Cemeteries. 

Evex@reen Trees of all the most desirable species, aud of all 
aves and sizes. More than a million of trees are in a saleable state, 
and are offered lew, in quantities. 

Everceren anp Deroipvovs FLoweaine Sarvns, including al- 
most everything suitable for the climate of the United States. 

Roses—Upwards of three hundred of the most beautiful varie- 
ties, carefully selected during many years culture and experiment. 

Pz2ontes—About eighty superb varieties, including many new 
and very distinct sorts. 

Putoxrs—Seventy five select and beautiful sorts, all of recent 
introdaction. 

Curyanruemums—Fifty of the finest Pompone or Daisy varie- 
ties, newly introduced. 

CATALOGUES. 


The following Catalogues will be sent gratis to all who apply 
and enclose a stamp to pre-pay postage :— 

No. 1—A Descriptive Catalogue of Fruits. 

No. 2—A Descriptive Catalogue of Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, 
Roses, &c., &c. 

No. 8—A Catalogue of Dahlias, Verbenas, Petunias, and select 
green bouse and bedding plants. 

No. 4—A Wholesale-pziced Catalogue for Nurserymen and 
Dealers. feb—1t 


and 2 years from bud. 
oe . 


TO FARMERS AND GARDENERS, 
HE Subscribers offer for sale 40,000 barrela of their New and 
Improved POUDRETTE, manufactured from the night-soil 
of New-York city, in lots to suit purchasers. This article (greatly 
improved within the last two years) bas been in the market for 
eighteen years, and still defies competition as a manure for Corn 
and Garden Vegetables, being Cheaper, more powerful than any 
other, and at the same time free from disagreeable odor. Two 
barrels ($3 worth) will manure an acre of corn in the hill, will 
save two-thirds in labor, will eause it to come up quicker, to grow 
faster, ripen earlier, and will bring a larger crop on poor ground 
than any other fertilizer, and is also a preventive of the cut worm ; 

also, it does not injure the seed to be put in contact with it. 

The L. M. Co. point to their long-standing reputation, and the 
large capital ($100,000) invested in their business, as a guarantee 
that the article they make shall always be of such quality as to 
command a ready sale. 

Price, delivered in the city free of charge and other expense— 

One barrel, - -*- = $2.00 
Two “ He ee. Ss. 6m Be 
Five “ - - ° - - 8.00 
—_— = - - - - - 9.450 
And at the rate of $1.50 per bbl. for any quantity over 6 bbls. 

(eA Pamphlet, eontaining every information, will be sent 

(FkBE) to any one applying for the same. Our address is— 
THE LODI MANUFACTURING CO., 
feb 1—4t Office, 60 Cortlandt St., New York. 





FOR SCHOOL EXHIBITIONS. 
HE EXHIBITION SPEAKER. AND GYMNASTIC BOOK, 

iJlustrated with Seventy Engravings ; contains Plays, Faroes, 
Tableaux, Tragedies, Dialogues, Comic and Humorous Pieces, Sen- 
at rial Speeches, &c., &c. The action is all described and written 
out so that Teachers and Scholars have no difficulty in puterning 
them well on the rostrum. The Gymnasties and Calisthenics cre 
of great importance to Teachers and Pupils in Schools and Acade- 
mies, Remit ap ate ga? stamps, and you will get the 
book by mail, free o \. dress 

— — D. M. DEWEY, 

feb 1—2t _ Rochester, N. Y. 








EVERYBODY SHOULD HAVE 
A COPY OF THE 


Bural Annual and Horticultural Directory 


Por 1857. 

T contains a valuable article on Rural Architecture, accompanied 

by beantiful designs of Farm Houses, Cottages, Sefurban Resi 
denees, &. Also, practical treatises on the management of F) uit, 
Flower and Kitchen Gardens; Cultivation of Grapes, Strawberries, 
Raspberries, Blackberries, Gooseberries, Currants, &c.; Plan for 
laying ont a Fruit Garden and Ornamental Brounds, with the best 
Loeation for Fruit Trees, Vegetables, &c., together with useful ar 
ticles on the Rearing aud Management of Poultry, and various 
other subjects of interest to every lover of rural life. It contains, 
also, a very full and correct List of Nurserymen in the United 
States and Canada; a List of Agricultural Implement Mokors, &e., 
together with a List of the Fruits Recommended by the American 
Pomological Society as corrected at its last meeting held at Rocl- 
ester September 1856. It is ‘a work of 141 pages, illustrated with 
eighty engravings, and is alike attractive and useful, containing us 
much matter and mere information than many dollar books. 

This beautiful and valuable work will be sent, postage paid, to 
any address, on the receipt of 25 cents in postage stamps. 
JOSEPH HARRKIS, 

ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Pub. of Genesee Farmer, 
ard Raral Annual. 


NEARLY READY—WITH SUGAR CANE SEED GRATIS! 


Chinese Sugar Cane, & Sugar Making. 
+ ITS HISTORY, CULTURE, AND ADAPTATION TO 
THE SOIL, CLIMATE AND ECONOMY OF 
THE UNITED STATES, 
With an account of the Various processes of manufacturing 
SUGAR. 


Drawn from Authentic Sources, by Cuaruns F. Stanspvry, A.M. 
late Commisy’r at the Exhibition of the Industry of All Nations, at 
London. Price Twenty-five cents. 

Published by C. M. SAXTON & Co., 140 Fulton St., New-York. 

CHT o persons enclosing 26 ceuts and a three-cent P. 0. Stamp 
to us, we will send the above book and Seed enough to Plant tee 
rods square ©. M. BAXTON & Co. 

teb 1—1lt 140 Fulton St., New-York. 
CHINESE SUGAR CANE SEED. 
E Subscribers have made arrangements for,and have now on 
hand a moderate supply of the seed of the above plant, well 
ripened, and may be relied on as GENUINE. 

Sufficient to plant about one-fifth of an acre in drills 4 feet by 
18 inches, put up in strong linen packages, sent by mail, post paid, 
on the receipt of One Dollar, or a proportionate quantity by ex- 
press, at purchaser's expense. 

Order early to secure the seed. 

Also, a full assortment New and Fresh Garprn SEeps, imported 
and American growth. 

Field Seeds and Grain of the most desirable kinds. 

Flower Seeds, the finest variety. 

Full Catalc gues, gratis on application. 

HENRY D. EMERY & Co., 
feb 1—2t 


No. 204 Lake St., Chicago, I 1. 
SUGAR CANE SEED. 

— BROTHERS have, at much expense and trouble, ob- 
4 tained a supply of Genuine Seed of the Chinese SUGAR 
CANE, or “ Sorghum Saccharutum,” successfully grown, fully ma- 
tured, and sure to vegetate, from Mr. RK, Perens, of Georgia, which 
they will supply in strong linen packages, with full directions for 
its eulture, for ONE DOLLAR, each containing sufficient quantity for 
one-fifth of an aere. All orders should be accompanied with 
TWELVE CENTS, or Stamps if to be sent by mail. Pamphlets con- 
taining a compilation of rel'able information, experiments and 
success af the plant since its wm yrp in this country, furnish- 

ed gratis (post-paid) upon receipt of a three cent postage stamp. 

. ac. wadal EMERY BROTHERS, 
Propnetors Ajb. Agricultural Works, 52 State St. Albany. 
feb 1—2t 
INN EAN GARDENS AND NURSERINS; Firsmse, 
L N.Y. Founded 1743. Wa. BR. PRINCE & ft send to 
applicants their Descriptive Catalogues of Fruit and Crnamenta! 
rees, Bul &e. 
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| HALLOCK’S COMBINED 
CROSS-CUT AND CIRCULAR SAW MILL. 


PATENT APPLIED FOR. 


This Machine receivel the First Premium at the New York State 
Fair at Elmira, 1855, and again at the Society's last 
Fair, held at Watertown, Oct. 1856, 
—— 


T= above cut represents a new and useful Machine recently 
perfected by the subscriber. It is made strong and durable, 
and is very simply constructed, requiring little skll to operate it, 
and is not liable to get outof order. It can be driven by any of the 
ordinary Horse Powers used in threshing. The saws can be both 
used ai one time, or separately, as may be desired. In sawing wood 
the limbs and small trees can be cut by the circular saw, while the 
cross-cut is sawing’ the bodies of the larger trees: it is useful in 
saw ug barrel heading, stave and shingle bolts, slitting fence stuff, 
boring caps, and a variety of other purposes for which such saws 
are employed. Within the last year some important improvements 
have been made—such as strengthening the castings, attaching a 
balance wheel to the circular saw, fiitting the main shafts to receive 
augers for boring caps. He also furnishes a band with the combined 
Mill, not included heretofore, and as now manufactured, can be fully 
recommended and warranted to be durablc and substantial. It has 
been thoroughly tested—about fifty of them having been sel] with- 
in the last year, which have given entire satisfaction. With the 
recent improvements, it will be found superior to any like mac’:ine- 
ry. Tbe Combined Machine has one circular saw for cutting cord 
wood, limbs, poles, &c ; and one cross-cut or drag-saw, for sawing 
logs into stove-wood or other lengths ; the single Machine has only 
one cross-cut or drag saw; the double Machine has two drag saws, 
which are made to order, to cut any desired length. The prices of 
the Improved Machines are as follows: 

Combined Machine, with one circular and one drag saw, $85 00 

Single Cross-Cut, with one drag saw,...........-... .-. 4000 

Double Cross-Cut, with two drag saws, 

Cap, Auger and Slitting arrangements, extra. 

The Combined Saw Mill is capable of cutting from 30 to 40 cords 
of stove wood per ¢ay, if properly driven. It is warranted to be 
well made, of good materials, and to work as represented. 


Wenrster, Jan. 4, 1856. 
Mr. E. D, Hattocx—Dear Sir :—The Cross-Cut and Circular Saw 
Miil Combiged, which I purchased from you, works to my entire 
satisfaction, and I can cheerfully recommend it as a very useful and 
labor-saving machine. It can be operated with three or four horses 
on the sweep power, in running either saw separately ; and five or 
six horses will furnish suflicieat power to run both at the same time, 
sawing wood as fast as the same number of men ean furnish it to 

the machine. Very respectfully yours, &c., 
SHERMax FERRIS, 


Pewnrokg, Sept. 12, 1856. 
Mr. Hattock :—The Combined Saw Mill I bought of you works 
first rate. I attached it to Emery’s two horse power, which runs a 
single saw as fast as two men can get the wood off. [ am satisfied 
with suflicient power the combined mill can cut all the wuod in a 
day that any man could desire. Yours, 
E. D. LONG. 


We have been using inate summer one of Hallock's Sawing 
Machines, for making rail wood ; it is constructed for two cross- 
cut Saws. Our power is a portable engine of five horse. With 
this pewer we have driven both Saws through three feet logs with 
the greatest ease, and have cut from 26 to 30 cords of wood per 
day. After using the Machine steadily for several months we have 
ne hesitation in saying that it is the dhenpest and best arrangement 








for sawing either long or short wood that we have ever yet seen. 
In his Combined Circular and Cross cut Saw my ty addition 
of a balance-wheel on his Circular Saw-arbor, farmer has & 
compact and very efficient and useful Machine for sawing wood, oF 
egies boring caps. It can be used either with Horse, W) 
ater or Steam Power. By placing a slitting table upon the Circu- 
lar Saw Table, bolts can easily be slit into cap stuff, and bored by an 
auger attached to the Machane. Altogether, farmers will find ita 
useful and reliable addition to the machinery of the farm for saving 


labor. 
T. C. PETERS, Darien, N. Y. 
E. D. Hattocxk—Dear Sir: I consider the Combined Saw Mill I 
urchased of you a very efficient Machine, and valuable for saving 
rand timber. Iam confident there is an actual saving of tim- 
ber of at least ten per cent., and when sawed stove length, an in- 
crease of what would be rated as body wood, over the ordinary 
chopped wood, of from 10 to 15 per cent. D. CLARK. 


Union, Sept. 1, 1856. 

Harlem. Leeds Co., C. W. Oct. 1, 1856. 

Mr. EF. D. Hattock—Sir: In regard to the double Saw Mill that 
I bought from you last July, I can say it is ahead of anything that 
they can start up in Canada. I started the Circular first. I put on 
two pair of horses, and run it one half day. We cut near 30 cords 
of stove wood, It will cut as fast as any set of hands can put iton, 
and as for the cross-cut I can cut off a log 16 to 20 inches hard 
maple in one minute. In fact, it will cut as much wood, big cr lit- 
tle, as any man could wish, and no mistake about it. 

E. W. SHELDON, 

*,* Orders by letter or otherwise promptly attended to, and {ff 
accompanied with the eash five per cent cau deducted from the 
price. Directions for using, making Log-way, &c., are. furnished 
with each Machine. 

The subscriber is sole agent for the sale of Emery’s celebrated 
Horse Powers, Threshers, &c. This power is well adapted and most 
convenient for driving the above mill, and is furnishdd with it, 
when wanted, at manufacturer’s prices, and transportation. For 
farther particulars, address E. D. HALLOCK, 

No. 2 Agricultural Buildings, 108 Buffalo St., Rochester, N. ¥ 


THE HORSE-—MOST NOBLE ANIMAL. 
f bee indefatigable laborer in behalf of true Veterinary Science, 
Dr. Grorcr H. Dapp, has in press, to be published by us dar 
ing the winter, the most superb work on the Horse ever published 
in the world, entitled, 

THE ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY OF THE HORSE. 
In one large octavo vol. of 390 pages. [lustrated with 20 superb 
Anatomical Plates of the Horse, from a great French work. 

Price, with colored plates, 
* with uneolored plates, $2 

Orders for this elegart and valuable work in advance of publica- 
tion, are solicited by the Publishers. 

Also, just published, the eleventh thousand or 

THE MODERN HORSE DOCTOR, 
By Dr. Gsorae H. Dapp, 

Undoubtedly the best work ever issued from the American press 
on the-Ceuses, Nature and Treatment of Diseases and Lameness in 
Horses. Price $1. 

Every man who owns a horse should own this book. 

JOHN P, JEWETT & CO., Publishers, 

Nov. 1—4t. 117 Washington street, Bosten. 


PLEASE TO READ THIS. 
MPLOYMENT FOR THE WINTER. Persons out of employ- 
ment may find that which is both profitable and pleasant 
addressing ROBERT fears, Publisher, 
: No. 181 William street, New York. 
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Genesee. Farmer for 1857. 


Tue circulation of the Genesee Farmer during the 
past year has been nearly double what it was in 
1855. Encouraged by this success, we have deter- 
mined to make great improvements in the present vol- 
ume, and to spare neither labor nor expense in our 
efforts to make this Pioneer Avricultural Journal 
still more worthy of that extensive patronage it has 
80 long enjoyed. 

The Genesee Farmer is not a reprint. Every line 
is set up for it, and for it alone. We believe this is 
true of no other fifty cent Agricultural Paper in the 
country. The Genesee Farmer is beyond all doubt 
the CHEAPEST AGRICULTURAL AND HOR- 
TICULTURAL JOURNAL IN THE WORLD.— 
In Clubs of eight, you get THREE HUNDRED AND EIGHTY- 
POUR LARGE, AND CLOSELY PRINTED PaGEs, iilustrated 
with numerous and costly engravings, for the small 
sum of thirty-seven and a half cents. Surely no far- 
mer, for the future, will be without an agricultural pa- 
per. If there is any farmer who cannot afford to 
pay so small a sum, we will, on application, make 
him a present of the paper for a year, for we are 
certain he cannot afford to be without it. 

The large circulation of the Genesee Farmer is 
mainly due to the voluntary efforts of the friends of 
agricultural improvement in all parts of the country. 
We cannot reward them. The consci.usness of their 
disinterested labors must be their recompense. Wish- 
ing to do what we can, however, we offer the follow- 


ing 
LIBERAL PREMIUMS FOR 1857. 


1. To every person who sends Eicut Subscribers, (at our lowest 
terms of thirty-seven and a half cents each,) we will send, postage 
paid, a copy of our beautiful twenty-five cent book the Rural An- 
nual for 1857. 

2. To every person who sends us SIXTEEN subscribers, (at our 
Towest club terms of thirty-seven and a half cents each,) one extra 
copy of the Genesee Farmer, and one copy of the Rural Annual. 

3. To every person sending us TWENTY-FOUR subscribers, as above, 
two copies of the Rural Annual, and one extra copy of the Farmer, 
or any agricultural work valued at 50 cents, postage paid. 

4. To any person ordering TarrtTy-Two copies of the Farmer, 
as above, three copies of the Rural Annual and one extra copy of 
the Farmer, or any agricultural book valued at 75 cents, postage 
paid. 

5. For Forty, four copies of the Rural Annwal and one extra 
eopy of the Farmer, or any agricultural book valued at $1, postage 
paid, or four extra copies of the Farmer. 

6. For Forty-riuut, five copies of the Rural Annual and one 
extra copy of the Farmer, or any agricultural book valued at $1,25, 
postage paid, or five extra copies of the Farmer. 

For larger numbers, books or papers given in the same propor- 
tion. 

Gy” To save expense to our friends, we pay the postage on all 
these works, and persons entitied will state what they wish sent, 
and make their selections when they send orders; or if their list 
ia not complete, if wished, we will detay sending until the club is 
full, 





Premiums for the Greatest Number of Subscribers. 

In order to excite a little competition among our friends every- 
where, as well as to reward them for their voluntary labors in i- 
half of our journal, we make the following liberal offers. Those 
who don. get the premiums offered below are sure of the above, 
so that we have no blanks. 

1 FIFTY DOLLARS, in Agricultural Books (at the lowest 
prices,) to the person who shall send us the largest number of sub- 
ecribers at the club prices, before the 15th day ef April next, so that 
we may e the ful petitors in the May number. 

2. THIRTY DOLLARS, in Agricultural Books, to the person who 
shall send us the second highest list, as above. 

3. TWENTY DOLLARS, in Agricultural Books to the person 
who shall send the third highest lists, as above, 

4. FIFTEEN DOLLARS, in Agricultural Bonka, to the person 
who shal! send us the fourth highest list, as above. 

5. TEN DOLLARS in Agricultural Books, to the person who 
shall send us the fifth highest list, as above. 

Our object in offering books is to increase their circulation 
throughout the country. If any prefer the cash they can be ac- 
commodated. 

Civss are not required to be at one post office or sent to one ad- 
dress. We send wherever the members of the club may desire. — 





THE RURAL ANNUAL AND HORTICULTURAL DIRECTORY 
FOR 1857.—We have made great improyements in the prerent 
volume of this work. It is considerably larger than that of last 
year, profusely illustrated with expensive wood cuts, engraved ex 
pressly for the work; printed with new type, on better paper, and 
the pages surrounded with a neat border; while the originality, 
practical value and variety of the reading matter are such as to 
render the Rural Annual for 1857 worthy a place at every fireside 
in the country. Every one interested in rural pursuits should 
have acopy. Price, 25 cents a copy, postage paid. 


THE RURAL ANNUAL AND GENESEE FARMER 
IN CLUBS. 

Every Subscriber to the Farmer should have a copy of the Rural 
Annual. In clubs of eight, we send the Farmer for one year, and 
a copy of the Rural Annual for fifty cents. In other words, for 
FOUR DOLLARS we will send eight copies of the Farmer for one year, 
and eight copies of the Rural Annual. For £1GHT DOLLARS we will 
send sizteen copies of the Genesce Farmer and sixteen copies of the 
Rural Annual, and one extra copy of each for the person who gets 
up the Club. 

Any person sending us $3 for a club of eight of the Genesee Far. 
mer shall receive one cepy of the Rural Annual for his troubie, 
postage paid. 

Postmasters, Farmers, and m. friends of Rural Improvement are 
respectfully solicited to obtain and forwarl subscriptions. Money 


may be sent at our risk. Address, 
JOSEPH HARRIS, 
a Rochester, W.V 
‘INGERSOLL’S 
PREMIUM PORTABLE HAY. PRESS. 
, HIS Press combines grest- 
er power and portability, 
and requires less labor, occu- 
pies less space, and costs less 
space, and costs less money 
an any other machine for 
baling hay ever offered to the 
public. 
It is equally convenient for 
ing Cotton, Hemp, Hops, 
room Corn, Rags, Husks, &c, 
Gare may be seen at our 
arehouse, and cireulars with 
cuts and full descriptions will 
be furnished upon application 
by letter or otherwise, to 
FAIRBANKS & CO. 
Seale Manufacturers, 
No. 189 Broadway, 


Jan. 1—3t. ‘New York. 
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BOOKS FOR THE FARMERS! 
FURNISHED BY THE PROPRIETOR OF GENESEE FARMER. 


Morton's bho et of teagan Two volumes beautifully 
bound in Morecco. 
Morton’s Cyelopedia’o or. Agriculture, bound in cloth, $18. 
Wilson’s Rural Enc —— Four vols. (second hand) $16, 
Rhind’s Vegetable Kingdow, with colored plates. Price $6. 
The Farmer's Guide. James Webb. Price 8744 cents. 
How to Choose a Milch Cow. Price 62% cts. 
Smith on the Construction of C = _ $1. 
z 


The Farm Engineer. By Ritchie. 
Gunn's Domestic Medicine. Price $3. 
The Cow, Dairy Husbandry, and Cattle Breeding. Price 26 ets. 
Every Lady her own Flower Gardener. Price 25 odnts. 
rhe A American Kitchen Gardener. Price 25 cents. 
Yhe American Rose Culturer. Price 25 cents. 
Prize Essay on Manures. By S. L. Dana. Price 25 cents, 
Skinner's Elemente of Agriculture. Price 25 cents. 
The Pests of the Farm, with directions for extirpation. Priee 25 
cents. 
east Varieties, Breeding, Management, &c. Price 25 


“The Hive and Honey Bee—their Di and R Price 
4 cents. 

The Hog—ita Di and t. Price 26 cents. 

The American Bird Fancier—Breeding, Raising, &c. 25 cts. 

Domestic Fowls and Ornamental Poultry. Price 25 cents. 

Chemistry made Easy for the Use of Farmers. Price 25 ota. 

The American Poultry Yard. The cheapest and best book pub- 
lished. Price $1. 

The American Field Book of Manures. Embracing all the Fer- 
tilizers known, with directions for use. By Browne. $1.25. 

Buist’s Kitchen Gardener. + Price 75 cents. . 

Stockhart’s Chemical Field Lectures. Price $1. 

Wilson on the Oultiyetion of Flax. Price 26 nia 

The Farmer's Cyclopecia. By Blake. Price $1.25. 

Allen's Rural Architecture. Price $1. 

Phelps’s Bee Keeper's Chart. Illustrated. Prica 25 rents. 

Johnston's Lectures on Practical Agriculture. Paper, prise 26 


cultural Chemistry. Price $1.25. 
— ements of Agricultural Chemistry and Geology. 
ce 


Randall's Sheep Husbandry. Price $1.25. 
Miner’s American Bee-Keeper’s Mapual. Price $1. 
Dadd’s American Cattle Doctor. Complete. Price $1. 

- Fessenden’s Complete Farmerand Gardener. 1 vol. — $1.25. 

en's Treatise on the Culture of the Grape. ce 

Youatt on the Breeds and Management of — Price 75 ets. 

Youatt on the Hog. Complete. Price 60 cents, 

Youatt and Martin on Cattle. By Stevens. Price $1.25. 

The Shepherd's own Book. Edited by Youatt, Skinner and Ran- 
dall. Price $2. 

Stephens’s Book of the Farm; or Farmer's Guide. Edited by 

Skinner. Price $4. 

Allen's American Farm Book. Price $1. 

The American Florist’s Guide. Price 75 cents. 

The Cottage and Farm Bee-Keeper. Price 50°cents, 

Hoare on the Culture of the Grape. Price 50 cents. 

Country Dwellings; or the American Architect. Price $6. 

Lindley’s Guide to the Orehard. Price $1.25. 

Gunn's Domestic Medicine. A book for every married man and 
woman. , Price $3. 

Nash's Progressive Farmer. A book for every boy in the soun- 
try. Price 50 cents. 

Allen’s Diseases of Domestic Animals. Price 75 cents. 

Saxton’s Rural Hand-books. 2 vols. Price $2.50, 

Beattie’s Southern Agriculture. Price $1. 

Smith's Landscape Gardening. Containing hints on arranging 
ee Pleasure Grounds, &e. Edited by Lewis F. Allen. Price 
PB Farmer’s Land Measurer; or Pocket Companion. Price 

con 

Buist’s American Flower Garden Directory. Priee $1.25 

The American Fruit Grower's Guide in Orchard and Garden, Be- 
ing the most complete book on the suhiect ever published. 

Rural Annual Aged Horticultural Directory. rrizsezocenw. Do 
in cloth, 50 cents. 

The above will be sent free upon receipt of price annexed. 


CHINESE NORTHERN SUGAR-CANE. 
ORGHUM SACCHARATUM—Seed of this invalvable plant, in 
\) packets, at | er by mail, prepaid, 25 cts.) or 7éc. 
per poun‘l, in quantity. 
Chafus, or Earth Almonds, $1 per 100. 
Japan Peas, 50 cents a quart. 
New Orange Water-Melon, 25  c ae oz. 
Christiana Melon. King 
Sweet German Turnip, &e., ee with the largest and mest 
comprehensive assortment of V: Flower and Field Seeds 
fo b . found in the United States. 
stamp for 


page an on application, if by letter, 
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enclose 3 cent 
return J. M. THORBURN & Co. 
1é John St, New York, « 
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